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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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$104,625,915 
Liabilities 98,982,832 
Surplus, par basis (Market Value basis, $6,000,870) 5,643,083 


Dividends paid in 1926 4,564,651 
Insurance in force 499,361,313 


Seventy-seven years of constructive mutual policyholders’ service. 


$73,037,087 of new paid-for business issued in 1926, of which 35.81% was on 
the lives of old policyholders. 


Paid to policyholders since organization, $184,647,705, which, with assets to 
their credit, exceeds the premiums received by $23, 958, 720. 











NO NON-MEDICAL, GROUP, OR SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS WRITTEN 





Membership in this company demands evidence that the physical condition of the applicant is substantially on an equaiity 
with the condition of existing members at the time they were admitted. Any departure from this practice jeopardizes the equity of 
membership and is a discrimination against existing members. Medical examination is a distinct advantage to the applicant in the 


interests of his continued good health. 
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OUR AGENTS 
THEIR OWN FUTURE IS SECURE 





Write for 
“FOURTEEN POINTS” 
A. M. HOPKINS, Mgr. of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
111 No. Broad Street Philadelphia, Penna. 














DETROIT FIDELITY AND 
SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 


Homer H. McKee, President 





The Home Office Staff of this 
Company thoroughly understands 
field problems. Ask any agent 
who represents us. 





Capital and Surplus over $3,000,000.00 
Licensed in 38 States 


Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








General Agency Openings 
in 
FLORIDA ILLINOIS IOWA 
MINNESOTA TEXAS 





Assets $9,500,000 





Insurance in Force 


$90,000,000 
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LIFE PRESIDENTS IN 
SESSION 


Archibald A. Welch Is Chairman at 
Twenty-First Meeting 








BILLION AND HALF TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS 





Association Estimates Year’s Life Insur- 
ance Writings at $16,900,000,000— 
$87,000,000,000 in Force 
The twenty-first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Presidents opened to-day at the 
Hotel Astor with Archibald A. Welch, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in the chair. As usual the opening 
session was well attended, the Rose room of 
the hotel being well-filled with high executives 
of life insurance companies and their guests. 
The theme for the sessions has been announced 
by Secretary and Manager George T. Wight 
as “America’s New Economic Frontiers—A 
Challenge to Business, Education and Govern- 

ment.” 


Including Chairman Welch the speakers at 
to-day’s session are: W.H. P. Faunce, D.D., 
LL.D., president of Brown University; Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company; James A. Beha, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York; Louis A. 
Taschereau, LL.D., LL.I., prime minister, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
general counsel of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; Matthew S. Sloan, president, 
Brooklyn Edison Company, and Frank H. 
Davis, vice-president, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. Late this after- 
noon an executive session will be held. 


Mr. Welch, in the opening address, made 
public important estimates concerning items of 
public interest in the 1927 business of the life 
insurance companies. He said that the Asso- 
ciation estimates the amount of new business 
to be written this year at $16,900,000,000 and 
the amount of life insurance which will be in 
force at the close of the year at $87,000,000,- 
000. Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during 1927 were estimated at $1,500,000,000. 


Mr. Welch spoke in full as follows: 


One cannot be asked to preside at one of 
these annual meetings without feeling that he 
has been greatly honored by his business asso- 
ciates; and this honor I am very happy to 
acknowledge this morning, to you, my business 
~~ in the most fascinating business in the 
world, 

_ Among the many warnings given me with my 
invitation to preside at this meeting was that 
I must remember, in spite of all appearance to 
the contrary, that my audience would be quite 
human. It was hastily explained that the dig- 
nity of black coats, white collars, and attentive 


(Concluded on page 10) 


ASKS FOR HEARING 





Agents Association Writes Commis- 
sioners’ Convention 





SUBJECT IS INSURANCE CODE OF BAR 
ASSOCIATION 





Walter H. Bennett Concerned Over Omis- 
sions in Licensing, Resident Agency 
and Qualification Provisions 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, has 
written a letter to Wesley E. Monk, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Massachusetts and chair- 
man of the laws and legislation committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, in which he points to various defects 
in the insurance code recently prepared by the 
American Bar Association. Mr. Bennett asks 
that the Association be granted a hearing be- 
fore the committee takes any action in ap- 
proval of the draft. 

Mr. Bennett says: 


In examining this draft of statutory pro- 
visions I find no reference to the licensing of 
insurance agents other than that contained in 
section 22 on page 45 of the volume. This sec- 
tion is entitled: “Agents—Certificate of Author- 
ity.” As I read that section, stripped of its 
usual legal verbiage, it provides: 

Every company shall certify to the Commis- 
sioner the names and addresses of its agents. 
The authority of such agent shall continue un- 
til the end of the year unless canceled by the 
company or revoked by the Commissioner. The 
Commissioner shall record the names and ad- 
dresses of agents so certified and shall deliver 
to the company a list so recorded. If sub- 
sequently such an agent violates the laws of 
the State, the Commissioner may revoke the 
authority of such agent and strike his name 
from the records. Such agent cannot there- 
after act on behalf of the company until the 
company gives him a new certificate of author- 
ity, which shall be filed and approved by the 
Commissioner. There is a provision that no 
person shall act as agent for a company unless 
the company shall have authority and the agent’s 
certificate issued to him by the company is filed 
with the Commissioner; and that an agent can 
place excess or rejected risks in another com- 
pany, provided he has the knowledge and ap- 
proval of his own company. 1 he agent is 
made the agent of the company and not the 
insured; and the agent shall be liable for all 
contracts of insurance unlawfully made by him. 

As I analyze this section 22 of this new in- 
surance code, it provides only that companies 
shall certify a list of names to the Commis- 
sioner who shall record them, thereby they be- 
come duly authorized agents. No license to 
any such agent appears to be provided or neces- 
sary. 

I desire to submit that such a provision, or 
lack of it, in a code of insurance is entirely out 
of line with the present agent license laws of 
this country. Every State in the Union now 
vests in the Department of Insurance the power 
of issuing licenses to insurance agents. I am 
altogether unable to understand the reason for 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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BAIL BONDS 





Grand Jurors Offer Remedies for 
Evils 





IN ACCORD WITH THE SPECTATOR’S 
CAMPAIGN 





Establishment of a Central Bail Bureau 
Strongly Advocated 


The question of bail bond evils is up again 
in New York city and, because the situation 
there is analogous to that in other parts of the 
country, is of country-wide interest to the 
surety business. On Monday of this week, the 
Association of Grand Jurors of New York 
county, through its president, Robert Appleton, 
addressed a letter to United States Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle in which a number of sug- 
gestions for remedying existing conditions were 
included. Mr. Tuttle, it will be recalled, has 
been conducting an investigation of the methods 
of surety companies writing criminal bail bonds 
and has found alleged evidences of exorbitant 
rates being charged in some cases. The text 
of the letter is in full accord with the campaign 
against bail bond evils which THe Specrator 
originated and which it has waged actively for 
more than two years. 


Declaring that the surety companies generally 
should have a real interest in the criminal bail 
bond problem because the crime-preventive na- 
ture of many branches of the surety business 
brings them in close contact with the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, President Appleton’s 
letter contrasted co-operation with competition 
in bail bond writing and, on this point, said: 


Competition ordinarily stimulates business but 
there are instances when its influence is vicious. 
Bail is a substitute for jail and there are un- 
doubtedly a great many more persons charged 
with crime at liberty on bail than there are 
accused persons in jail, although very limited 
statistics and information have been compiled 
on this subject. The very nature of this busi- 
ness provides security to get people out of jail 
on bail and makes keen competition a very 
dangerous factor. Therefore, co-operation, in- 
stead of competition between surety companies, 
is absolutely necessary in any proposed con- 
structive reorganization of this private enter- 
prise. 

If a number of the leading companies hav- 
ing home offices in this city would confer to- 
gether and with the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, United States Attorney Charles H. 
Tuttle, Commissioner of Correction Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr., Chief City Magistrate William 
McAdoo and the Police Commissioner Joseph 
A. Warren, rules could be adopted and then 
enforced which would provide, among other 
things, the following: 

(1) That no surety company be permitted to 
give its power of attorney to underwrite bail 
bonds in criminal cases to any person other than 
salaried company officers. This would eliminate 
the commission agents who simply indemnify 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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HE Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 

ada has given recent renewed evidence of 
its interest in health conservation in a remark- 
ably broad-minded manner. Authorities in Can- 
ada concluded that it would be of great bene- 
fit if tuberculosis workers there could be given 
an opportunity to study methods employed in 
Great Britain and Europe. Accordingly the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association approached 
the Sun Life with the result that the company 
decided to grant thirty scholarships amounting 
to $500 each to assist salaried workers and 
diagnosticians to visit European centers. The 
granting of these scholarships was conditioned 
upon the employer granting an equal amount to- 
gether with leave of absence with salary. It 
has been said that tuberculosis in Canada is 
on the increase but an investigation has in- 
dicated that the seeming increase in the num- 
ber of cases is the result of better diagnosis 
and does not, therefore, represent an actual in- 
crease. Nevertheless, the Association and the 
company are agreed that the above described 
means of broadening the knowledge of tuber- 
culosis prevention is a most excellent under- 
taking. 

* % 


RTHUR F. HALL, president of the Lin- 

coln National Life Insurance Company at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been made head of the 
Northeastern Indiana section in the campaign 
for a fund for the Lincoln memorial to be 
built at Lincoln City, Ind. The campaign is 
a State-wide affair, the purpose being to erect 
a suitable monument to Nancy Hanks, mother 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

* * * 


NDER the title “Financial Advice to 

Young Men,” M. S. Rukeyser has writ- 
ten, and Simon & Schuster have published, a 
book presenting a program for getting along 
in the world. Its first chapter is entitled How 
to Pick Good Jobs and How to Hold Them, 
the other chapter titles being as follows: Hints 
for Self-Advancement; Human Efficiency En- 
gineering ; Attributes of Success; The Anatomy 
of Careers. Going into Business on Your Own; 
Adventures in Running an Enterprise; The 
Choice and Direction of Subordinates; Manag- 
ing the Family Purse-Strings; Prudent Use of 
the Family Surplus. The book contains many 
suggestions for those who earnestly desire to 
get along in the world. It sells at $3 per copy. 

x * * 


HARLES E. WARD, agency manager of 

the Shenandoah Life, of Roanoke, Va., has 
a happy faculty for making friends readily, 
and has many of them in the insurance busi- 
ness. He is generally regarded as being excep- 
tionally well qualified for such a post as he now 
holds, being able to so inspire agents as to en- 
able them to produce most satisfactory results. 


. 
, 


ENRY’S new baby is born and gives every 
evidence of emerging from the swaddling 
clothes in record time. In fact, when the latest 
model Ford was put on show, traffic regulations 
received nearly as bad a jolt on account of the 
crowds are they are likely to receive next sum- 
mer when all the half-baked drivers who are 
now leaping pedestrians commence to make 
their monthly contributions on the cars they 
have ordered. 
x k * 
7 HAT with the chic appearance of Eliza- 
beth’s Christmas dress and the trimness 
of her contours—or should I say ensemble in 
order not to offend the Old Lady from Dubuke 
who occasionally chides me for my levity ?—the 
lads with the hard-earned bank accounts, and 
many of those who get it easily, are falling in 
numbers. As for performance—well, if all the 
claims made possess that essential grain of 
truth (and it seems they do) I will personally 
retire my 1916 Flivver that has run some few 
80,000 miles or so, and sally forth to spend a 
few shekels. 
a 
H Boy! Can you imagine what the roads 
will be like next year? You'll be able to 
buy a bicycle and pedal along the tops of the 
cars to get where you want to go, if anywhere. 
Instead of the popular pastime of hitch-hiking, 
with emphasis on the “hitch,” the lads and lasses 
with week-end propensities can purchase neat 
sets of roller skates and glide comfortably along 
the roofs of sedans and coupes. 
* *k * 


LSO, and here’s where I justify the inclu- 

sion of this outburst on the page of an in- 
surance journal, the weary man-behind-the-un- 
derwriting-desk will have his task cut out for 
him. Formulas something like this will begin 
revolving in his head: “If a 1922 Ford cost 
so much, and that case of liability cost so much, 
and.a new Ford cost so much, and our potential 
risk on it is so much, where will I go the next 
time I get thirsty?” If he can figure the an- 
swer to that, he’s good. Somewhere, already, 
I’ve seen that fire rates for the car are out, 
but what occurs to me is whether or not the 
plate glass rates will be so high as to make it 
cheaper to go out and buy another complete unit 
if you break one window. 

. +e 


OW, if the politicians do to Mr. Ford what 

they try to do to insurance companies, you 
can expect a bill to have him pay a percentage 
of his per-car price for the rebuilding of roads 
in the town of Podunk. Furthermore, we may 
see a special Ford commissioner appointed with 
mandatory powers to see that the workmen eat 
their lunch or some similar important duty. 
Well, if these little things did not keep on hap- 
pening, where would a poor scrivener be? Yah, 
that’s the right answer. 


4 


N ambitious young man from Oklahoma, 
having been told, doubtless, that “the only 
way to make money is to go into business for 
yourself,” did just that, and being a bright 
young man, chose the fire insurance business, 
There was no fol-de-rol and red tape about 
this lad’s “organization” which was entirely 
without expense. He merely walked into the 
office of Earl E. Ayres, an agent in Madill, 
Okla., for the Northwestern Fire and Marine 
and grabbed a handful of blank policies. He 
has already written at least $500 worth of busi- 
ness as the company has a claim for that amount 
from one Claude Milligan on a policy they 
never heard of. The boy will go far—if they 
ever catch him. 
* * * 
-(eronageter ge newspapermen everywhere 
will, with one accord, endorse the recom- 
mendation of John C. Leissler, insurance edi- 
tor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, who 
in the course of a talk to the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents on publicity methods 
said: 

Be willing to talk when the newspaper re- 
porter calls. Be helpful and be generous in 
telling of the achievements and accomplishments 
of your competitors. In this way you will 
prove your own sincerity. Do not try to con- 
ceal facts of a story, nor arbitrarily refuse to 
give news on the plea that it is of no interest. 
Let the paper be the judge of that. 

Mr. Leissler speaks from a long experience 
and I can well imagine the nature of the exper- 
ience which prompted the last sentence quoted. 
We of the newspaper profession (I bow) in 
our dealings with insurance officials, always go 
on the assumption that the man we are inter- 
viewing knows his business, else he wouldn't 
be holding down his job and we wouldn't be 
seeking his opinion. By the same token, we 
modestly hold that we, too, are competent in 
our own line and capable of determining the 
news value of a happening or opinion. One 
of the first things a reporter learns is to re- 
frain from asking unnecessary questions so that 
whenever we ask a man to say something for 
publication he may be sure that it is going to 
be of interest to somebody. There are a great 
many legitimate reasons, some personal and 
some matters of policy, for refusing to com- 
ment to the press but the plea that the subject 
is of no interest is not one of them. 

+ 2 -& 
T is one of the oddities of the insurance 
business that marine insurance, the oldest 

form of indemnity of which there is any record, 
should to-day be the least understood, perhaps, 
of any type of insurance extant. As most every- 
one knows, the term underwriter originated 
among the group of bankers and money lenders 
who used to gather in Lloyd’s Coffee House in 
London and there, noting on the blackboard the 
record of outgoing ships and cargoes, wrote 
their names under the risks they were willing 
to assume. 
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HE annual Organization Number of 
THE SPECTATOR will be published 
next week. This important issue is yearly 
dedicated to the men who, by their sacri- 
fices of time and energy and by their 
sound judgment and business sense, have 


_ founded and fostered the many company, 


agency and other insurance organizations 
which have so greatly aided the upbuild- 
ing of the great institution of insurance. 
The Organization Number this year will 
contain numerous authoritative articles on 
the work of the various associations in 
the business, and will include much mat- 
ter designed to show both insurance men 
and the public at large that the business 
forms a large portion of the groundwork 
upon which the financial and economic 
stability of the nation rests. Among its 
many comments of timely interest, the 
Organization Number will contain a 
reference to the fact that Arthur L. J. 
Smith, president of The Spectator Com- 
pany, is this year celebratnig the fiftieth 
anniversary of his connection with our 
organization. 





DEATH LOSSES ON FIRST YEAR 
POLICIES 
T the end of 1926, the average ordi- 
nary life insurance policy in force 
was $2,355. During 1926, the actual 


death losses incurred by sixty-three life 
insurance companies on their ordinary in- 
surance, amounted to $31,941,641. In 
other words, during 1926 about 13,563 
people who insured their lives in that 
year died before another annual premium 


came due. Considering that 3,821,421 
policies were issued by all the life insur- 
ance companies in that year, it is safe to 
assume that one new policyholder died 
out of every 275 new policies issued. 

What greater need for the protection 
afforded by life insurance can be cited 
than that portrayed by these astounding 
From every three hundred 
selected lives, one will have passed away 
with no further ability to provide for de- 
pendents or to carry on the project which 
promised a life of ease and affluence to 
the man and his family. 

Agents who encounter from time to 
t:me the argument that insurance is not 
wanted because a prospect is in perfect 
health, can use as an irrefutable answer 
the table printed on Page 6 of this 
issue, showing the death losses incurred 
in the first policy year. The policyhold- 
ers on whom death losses were incurred 
by these companies to the extent of $31,- 
941,641 were persons who had taken out 
their policies during 1926. They had all 
undergone a rigid medical examination 
but a short time before, and were reason- 
ably and justifiably satisfied with the 
proof that as accepted policyholders, they 
were fine physical risks. 


figures. 


Accidents, however, happened to the 
newly insured as well as to the uninsured 
or the long insured, and disease oftimes 
originates where least expected. To those 
who procrastinate in accepting insurance, 
and whose families need insurance, these 
figures should carry an especial message. 

It must be borne in mind in studying 
the table, that as only the actual issues of 
the year 1926 are considered, policies are 
on the average about six months old, and 
a much higher figure would appear if all 
first year losses were included. 





BAIL BONDS AGAIN 

ICHARD C. PATTERSON, Jr., 

commissioner of correction in New 
York city, has taken steps to come into 
accord with the campaign which THE 
Spectator has actively waged for more 
than two years against evils in the writ- 
ing of criminal bail bonds, by giving each 
prisoner in his custody a printed notice, 
setting forth the prisoner’s bail rights and 
containing a list of surety companies with 
which he can get into communication di- 
rectly by telephone without employing the 
services of any bondsman or agent. 


- 


a 


In its issue of January 15, 1926, the 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- 
surance Monthly Bulletin, published by 
the Research Bureau of Insurance of THE 
SPECTATOR, printed “an article entitled 
“Bail Bonding—Is The Modern System 
Wrong?” in which the entire subject was 
reviewed and in which it was stated that: 

The practice of surety companies to write 
bail bonds at court through agents who are 
cloaked with the necessary powers of at- 
torney, enables such agents to issue bail bonds 
in their own discretion. These agents, then, 
hold the purse strings and the official powers of 
the surety company. The surety companies 
should abolish these discretionary court agents 
and issue bonds through home-office under- 
writers. 

An investigation of the criminal bail 
bond situation has been going on under 
the direction of United States Attorney 
Clarles H. Tuttle and, in connection with 
that movement, the Association of Grand 
Jurors of New York County, through 
Robert Appleton, its president, has sent a 
letter to Mr. Tuttle in which a number 
of suggestions are made. The contents 
of this letter are fully summarized on 

-age 3 of this issue, the chief recommen- 
dation being that “the surety companies 
open a joint bail bond office centrally lo- 
cated * * * to which arrested persons 
could apply day and night directly by tele- 
phone for bail security without having to 
rely upon bondsmen recommended to 
them by police officers, prison keepers or 
court attachés.” Amplifying its comments 
on this phase of the topic the letter says: 

The co-operative action of surety companies 
operated as a unit could undoubtedly persuade 
officials to reorganize and centralize the official 
fixing and admitting to bail. It is obvious that 
the official administration of this bail process 
cannot be standardized or regulated so long as 
there are more than 125 County, City and State 
officials who share the responsibility, as at pres- 
ents. Furthermore, as long as the fixing and 
admitting to bail is conducted in more than 190 
different police stations, courts and prisons in 
the greater city, the cost to surety companies of 


acquiring and carrying on this business will be 


prohibitive and corrupt practices will continue 
to flourish. 

Dealing with the attitude of the surety 
companies generally, the letter says: 

The yearly volume of available bail bond 
business in the greater city amounts to many 
millions of dollars but the legitimate profits are 
small and the shady methods now commonly 
employed in its promotion are highly objection- 
able to the executives, directors and stockhold- 
ers of the reputable surety companies. How- 
ever, the deplorable condition of this bail busi- 
ness, as it is now conducted, and the limited 
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legitimate premium income that it now offers 
does not mean that it cannot be made an honest, 
respectable business and be profitable as such. 
The question is not whether a particular surety 
company accepts or rejects this class of busi- 
ness, but what influence is it willing to exert 
in order to bring about its complete reorganiza- 
tion. 

The surety companies have been singu- 


larly apathetic in this matter. Those that 
do not write bail bonds have been excep- 
tionally slow to realize that the operations 
of those which do are of such a nature 
as vitally to affect their interest. The 
long campaign waged by THE SPECTATOR, 
through its own columns, in co-operation 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, and by enlisting the aid of daily 
newspapers, has attained success without 
the universal aid of the surety companies, 
and the Surety Association of America 
has marked time on the proposition with 
such eagerness that it is practically in a 
state of arrested motion. When the busi- 
ness is attacked from the outside, the com- 
panies are only too glad to have THE 
SPECTATOR and other insurance journals 
fly to the defense, but when a little inside 
cleaning up is required the symptoms of 
joy at the editorial spotlight are not so 
appreciable. 





Judea Life to Celebrate Ten Million Dollar 
Record 

The Judea Life Insurance Company, which 
has been in existence half a year, has reached 
a new life insurance record in having had ten 
million dollars’ worth of policies submitted to 
it, it was learned yesterday. 

Since its organization on May 19 last, the 
Judea Life has gone from record to record, 
doing a phenomenally large amount of business 
for a company of its age. The new record was 
celebrated by a general meeting held Wednes- 
day evening, December 7, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. 





President Cochran Denies Rumors 
George I. Cochran, president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, of Los Angeles, Calif., writes THE 
SPECTATOR as follows: 


_. In several of the insurance journals, ar- 
ticles have been published recently citing cer- 
tain rumors with reference to the capital stock 
of the Pacific Mutual. These are probably 
based upon _an article which appeared some 
weeks ago in one of the Los Angeles daily 
newspapers. We do not know who was respon- 
sible for that article. 

The officers and directors of the company 
have taken no such action as has been men- 
tioned in these reports, nor have they consid- 
ered doing so. The rumors are entirely without 
foundation. Please give publicity to this state- 


ment in your publication. 











Death Losses on Policies Issued in 1926 





Percent- 
age of 
Expected Death Actual 
Death Losses to 
Companies Losses Incurred Expected 
3 3 % 

Acacia Mutual...... 298,057 74,632 25.05 
Actsie Life... 3. 5,423,814 2,895,131 53.37 
American Central... 640,350 419,262 65.49 
Amer, Nat’l, Tex... 319,148 113,000 35.41 
Atlantic Life....... 206,422 63,196 30.62 
Bankers, i804... 1,232,920 271,500 22.02 
Bankers, Neb....... 67,811 15,000 22.12 
Bankers Reserve.... 190,324 103,600 54.44 
POR Oe 207,091 71,000 34.29 
on he ° eee 273,134 82,838 30.33 
Columbian National. 375,631 158,962 42.33 
Connecticut General. 1,766,956 627,614 35.52 
Connecticut Mutual. 938,169 261,680 27.89 
Equitable, N. Y..... 8,086,422 2,875,317 35.56 
Equitable, Ia....... 61,484 70,999 19.64 
Fidelity Mutual..... 471,618 260,789 55.30 
Franklin Life....... 322,007 5,865 26.66 
Great Southern..... 195,787 166,515 85.04 
Guardian Life...... 362,509 208,370 57.49 
An. Sy ee 362,326 87,500 24.15 
ie Ee 251,876 42,037 16.69 
International....... 459,768 122,286 26.60 
Inter-Southern...... 62,767 59,523 94.83 
Jefferson Standard... 572,455 200,993 35.12 
John Hancock Mut.a 2,214,000 858,064 38.76 
maness CHS, «205s. 682,126 237,500 34.82 
Life & Cas., Tenn.a.. 66,158 34,400 51.99 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.f. 474,797 262,372 55.26 
Lincoln National.... 1,219,715 564,521 46.27 
Mass, Mutual...... 1,778,859 000 19.03 
Metropolitan Lifea.. 12,052,548 5,076,270 42.12 
Minnesota Mutual. . 220,446 61,080 27.72 
Missouri State...... 1,094,158 361,920 33.08 
Mutual Benefit..... 2,327,974 588,500 25.28 
Mutual, Md.f...... 525,508 78,083 14.86 
Matual, NN; Y.....s.0: 4,877,709 1,110,246 22.75 
Mutual Trust....... 190,690 ,175 32.08 
National Life, Vt.... 660,580 000 866.21 
Nat’! Life of U.S. A. 193,899 66,250 34.17 
Nat’l Life & Acc.f.. . 112,711 ,000 43.04 
New England Mut.. 1,067,489 26,500 21.23 
New York Life..... 7,850,566 2,573,240 32.77 
Northwestern Mut. . 3,421,912 1,090,666 31.88 
Northwestern Nat’l.. 67, 112,440 30.58 
Occidental Life, Cal.. 140,460 33,100 23.56 
Pacific Mutual...... , 752,487 98,177 13.05 
Pan American...... 109,516 57,051 52.11 
Penn Mutual....... 1,808,621 320,867 17.74 
Peorta Life... os... 203,320 ,048 35.20 
Phoenix Mutual.... 623,079 219,200 35.18 
Provident Mutual.. . 1,006,401 240,000 23.86 
Prudential a........ 11,131,173 3,911,359 35.14 
PS ee 311,586 55,625 17.85 
Royal Union....... 151,939 35,652 23.47 
Security Mut., N.Y. 103,728 5,050 62.73 
Southland Life...... 90,724 7,000 7.72 
Southwestern Life... 349,550 121,749 34.82 
State Life, Ind...... 372,645 131,015 35.16 


State Mutual....... 334,484 69,000 20.63 


pc: See 7,556,9: 2,822,476 37.34 
Union Central...... 759,427 169,500 22.32 
Western & Southernt 872,746 367,769 42.15 
Western States..... 92,002 16,667 18.12 





$91,619,121 $31,941,641 34.86 


+ Industrial business included. 
a Ordinary only. 


L. Alexander Mack Married 


The marriage of L. Alexander Mack, of 
Montclair, N. J., to Miss Edith Kimball Buck- 
ley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Buck- 
ley, of Essex, Mass., took place at the Little 
Church Around the Corner, New York city, 
Saturday afternoon at four o'clock, the Rev. 
Culver B. Alsord officiating. The best man 
was Lt. Gerald W. Thomson, U. S. N., a 
ceusin of the groom. Miss Ruth Porter Buck- 
ley, sister of the bride, was bridesmaid. Both 
bride and groom are members of old New 
England families, the bride’s mother, who was 
Abbie Cogswell Gage, being a descendant of 
Gov. John Endicott of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Mr. Mack, who is president of the 
Underwriter Printing & Publishing Company 
of New York, is a lineal descendant of Gov- 
ernor William Bradford of Plymouth Colony. 
Mr. Mack is a member of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants, Society of Colonial Wars, 
and Sons of the Revolution. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mack will reside in Montclair, N. J. 
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q For over 35 years, Monday has been Bul- 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by | 
usual standards, Nylic agents are 
industrious, persistent, satisfied 
and happy?” 


The Bulletin 


MONDAY MORNING! 


letin Day among Nylic Agents every- 
where, the mailing of the Bulletin being 
timed to reach every agent from Maine 


to California, from Canada to the Gulf 








of Mexico, on Monday morning. 


q A punctual start for the week means so 


much! A fresh, constructive idea, or an 
old one in a new dress, helps to begin 
Monday's work promptly, and to carry on 
through another six-days with energy and 
enthusiasm. 


g Every Monday morning Nylic Home Of- 


fice renews its contact with the agent 
through the Bulletin, which carries some 
helpful message derived from practical 
experience, forcefully and attractively ex- 
pressed : 


A Word of Inspiration. 

A Plan of Systematic Work. 

A Sound Life Insurance Thought. 

A Story of Life Insurance Service. 
An Effective, Usable Sales Suggestion. 
A Record of Some Fellow - Agent's 


Success. 


The cumulative effect of these weekly 
Messages from Nylic Officers, who “talk 
the same language’ as the agent, is stimu- 
lating to the individual and to the collec- 
tive body of agents. 


The Bulletin has become an institution. 
Life-insurance-wise it is, for Nylic men, 
what his daily paper is to the business 
man: he “couldn’t begin the day right 
without it.” 

















New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 
Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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EDWARD A. WOODS DEAD 


Prominent General Agent of Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society 
Passes 








FORMER LIFE UNDERWRITERS HEAD 





Tributes from William Alexander and 
Julian S. Myrick—Exercised Wide 
Influence in Life Insurance 
In Pittsburgh last Wednesday evening there 
passed away a man who, as general agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, exercised a tremendous influence 
over the business of life insurance. Edward 
A. Woods was nationally and internationally 
known as a man of tremendous energy and 
enthusiasm, whose ideas and ideals were freely 
exercised in building up the profession of life 
insurance selling. Mr. Woods, who was 62 





Epwarp A. Woops 


years of age, had been in excellent health until 
within a day or two of his death, when he re- 
tired to his home in Sewickley for rest. In 
fact a letter dated November 28, carrying his 
signature was received by THE SpEcTATOR last 
week. His condition became serious Wednesday 
afternoon and ‘he died at 10:30 o’clock in the 
evening. He was president of the Edward A. 
Woods Company, general agents of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. 

Edward A. Woods was born in Pittsburgh, 
January 1, 1865, son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Woods. His father was at one time chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh and was him- 
self a general agent of the Equitable. Mr. 
Woods was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh and, in 1883, from the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mr.gWoods became in- 
terested in the insurance eet in his father’s 
office at the age of 15. In 1890 he succeeded 
his father as general agent for Western Penn- 





sylvania and in 1910 he incorporated his busi- 
ness as the Edward A. Woods Company, be- 
coming president and retaining the post until 
his death. His agency rapidly took a leading 
position and for many years was the largest 
general agency in the United States. 

As well as being a leading producer, Mr. 
Woods was widely known through his work 
in various organizations, particularly the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, of 
which he was at one time president and for 
many years a trustee. He also was chairman 
of its program committee for several years 
and developed the great educational sessions 
which have characterized the annual meetings 
of that body for many years. He was vitally 
interested in the education of the life insurance 
agent and in ways and means of increasing the 
service that might be rendered by the agent. 
His most recent interest was in developing the 
American College of Life Underwriters, of 
which he was the first president. The organ- 
ization plans of the college were only completed 
this fall and represented practically the last of 
Mr. Woods’ many great contributions to life 
insurance. 

Mr. Woods was author of the book “Life 
Insurance as a Career,” which William Alex- 
ander, secretary of the Equitable Life, and 
himself a nationally known writer, character- 
izes as “a masterly essay on the subject.” He 
was co-author with A. C. Robinson of “Creat- 
ing and Conserving Estates,” and with C. B. 
Metzger of “America’s Human Wealth.” 

Mr. Woods’ own faith in life insurance is 
indicated by the fact that he carried $1,038,000 
of life insurance on his own life, this being 
partly business insurance. 

Mr. Woods was active in the work of the in- 
surance department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Business Historical 
Society, of Boston. He aided in the establish- 
ment of the school of life insurance salesman- 
ship at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and later after it had been transfered to the 
University of Pittsburgh, took it over entirely 
for the use of his own agency. He was head 
of the Pittsburgh chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He was a director of the Mercy Hos- 
pital and of the Sewickley Valley Hospital. 
He was also a director of the Union Savings 
Bank of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Woods was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. He belonged to the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, was honorary president of the 
Alliance Francaise, and belonged to the fol- 
lowing clubs: Duquesne, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh Athletic Assoication, Edge- 
worth Country, Montour Heights Country, 
Princeton Clubs of Pittsburgh and New York, 
Nassau Quadrangle, and the Lake Placid Club. 
He received honorary degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and from Princeton Uni- 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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REARRANGES FIELD 





Metropolitan Life Announces 
Important Promotions 





A. F. C. FISKE MADE SECOND VICE- 
PRESIDENT 





Henry E. North Becomes Third Vice-Presi- 
dent—Several New Superintendents 
of Agencies 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has announced a re- 
arrangement of the territories into which its 
field work is divided and in consequence there- 
of a number of important promotions were 
made by the directors of the company at their 
meeting on November 29. Archibald C. F. 
Fiske, formerly third vice-president in charge 








A. F. C. Fiske 


of Canada, becomes second vice-president. 
Henry E. North, superintendent of agencies 
in Canada, becomes third vice-president. Harry 
R. DuFlon, Kenneth C. Ringer and Reginald 
R. Lawrence were appointed superintendents of 
agencies. 

Exclusive of the Pacific Coast territory, the 
remainder of the United States has been divided 
into two divisions. Division 1 includes the im- 
portant Greater New York territory, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. It will be under the 
general supervision of Harry J. Miller, sec- 
ond vice-president. 

Division 2 includes up-State New York, the 
New England States and the Southern, South- 
western, Northwestern and Middle Western 
States. It will be under the supervision of Sec- 
ond Vice-President Fiske, who will also retain 
general supervision of Canada. 
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LEST WE FORGET 
SIX YEARS YOUNG 
Kansas’ Strongest 
Life Insurance Company 
Camteat: 22.555: $550,00 
Surphus;;...... $237,436 





“It has been in this house fifty years You can't find another piece like it. 
This ladies and gentlemen is genuine. What am I offered for it?” The 
auctioneer rattles on “Fifty years in this house; old treasures.’""—Every 
word a thrust to her heart. 


ABIES and old people are life’s widest contrast 

and life's closest comparison. The younger they 
are and the older they are the more they need our 
love and care. For the helpless baby it is a sunny 
world, but it is a gray, cheerless world for the tired, 
brave old soul who fails to get the care and waiting 
on and the affection she hungers for. And charity, 
when clumsily bestowed, stings almost as much as 
neglect. 

While charity takes care of the friendless and help- 
less, and science is finding out how to prevent phys- 
ical aches and pains, it remains for “‘society’’—and 
that means all of us added together—to prevent old 
age from suffering one of its greatest sorrows—penni- 
less dependence. 

Nearly all workers earn enough to provide for old 
age. If they plan ahead they may have in their 
years of retirement, not merely bare existence, but 
real comfort. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell something new in 
life insurance in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 








Our New Home Office 
“Built Without Using a 
Dollar of Policyholders’ 
Money.” 


National Reserve Life Ins. Co. 
GEO. GODFREY MOORE, President 
Topeka. Kansas 














_— 


Almost every man and woman 
must face these five hazards 
of life: 

Death—which. may come 
early, before one’s dependents 
have been provided for. 
Accident—always sudden and 
often causing lessened earn- 
ing power. 

Sickness—which may cause 
want as well as suffering. 
Unemployment—which may 
bring distress to others in ad=« 
dition to the unemployed. 
Dependent Old Age—which 
must seek charity if self-sup< 
port is no longer possible. 
**Society’’ through organized 
effort, with its millions of mu- 
tual life insurance policies, 
has done what no individual 
could doalone. It has founda 


a) 


—- 


way to meet four of the five 
hazards. 


Annuities for old age protec- 
tion in case of death, accident 
or sickness—almost every 
financial requirement can 
now be met by insurance. 
Only one problem is still un= 
solved—Employment Insur- 
ance—and that will follow. 
Thousands of Metropolitan 
policyholders have asked how 
much of thé family income 
should be expended for im- 
mediate necessities, for cloth- 
ing, for food, for fuel, and 
laid aside for protection. Our 
booklet ‘‘Let Budget Help,’’ 
answers these questions. A 
copy will be mailed free on 
request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY—NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, 
More Insurance in Force, More New Insurance Each Year 








BANISHING INSECURITY 


History of Insurance from Earliest Days, 
the Circulation of Which Makes Fine 
Insurance Institutional Advertising 
BY HARRY CHASE BREARLEY 


Insurance, the need of it, the recognition of that 
need by the public, and the growth of that recog- 
nition, traced from early days down to today, are 
so clearly and so interestingly set forth, that the 
reader proceeds from cover to cover of this booklet 
without pause. 


Here is a booklet which does not contain one 
sentence that would cause the reader to feel that an 
attempt was being made to sell him on any form of 
insurance, yet the story is so presented that he can- 
not fail to be impressed with the value of insurance 
protection and the sales-resistance in every case is 
correspondingly broken down. 


This offers the highest type of insurance publicity 
obtainable. Sample copy 25c; 100 copies, $15; 
500 copies, $60; 1000 copies, $100; 5000 copies, 


$400. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Third Vice-President North will have direct 
charge of the Canadian territory. 

A. F. C. Fiske, newly elected second vice- 
president, has had an extraordinary career with 
the company. The son of President Haley 
Fiske, he started as an industrial agent and 
worked his way up through the field force un- 
til he became a superintendent of agencies. In 
the several territories which he supervised he 
achieved remarkable results, became third vice- 
president, and after the opening of the Cana- 
dian head office he was placed in charge of it. 
The Canadian office responded almost imme- 
diately to the leadership of Mr. Fiske and is 
now doing a largely increased business, Last 
winter President Fiske announced that his son 
would, during the year, replace him at the 
agency meetings throughout the country, at 
which the president has heretofore always ap- 
peared. The new second vice-president has, 
therefore, during the past ten months, had an 
opportunity to become thoroughly familiar with 
the territory of which he now becomes super- 
visor. 

Mr. North has also been one of the most 
successful of the company’s superintendents and 
has contributed largely to the success of the 
Canadian head office, being second in charge 
there. 

Harry R. DuFlon, who has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies in charge of the 
new Middle West territory, started as an agent 
in the Kingston, N. Y., District, May, 1910. A 
year and a half later, he was appointed a gen- 
eral assistant, and has been a regular assistant 
in several districts. In December, 1917, he was 
made manager of the Glens Falls District, and 
was later transferred to Schenectady. For sev- 
eral years, he has led the New York State 

Kenneth C. Ringer, who has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies in charge of the 
newly arranged Southwestern territory, started 
as an agent in the Malden, Mass. District. He 
was promoted to an assistantcy in the Dudley, 
Mass., District and later transferred to the 
Malden, Mass., District. He was appointed man- 
ager of the Northampton District on Novem- 
ber 22, 1920. and was transferred as manager 
to the Somerville, Mass., District on September 
17, 1923. 

Reginald R. Lawrence, who will have charge 
of the new Southern territory, started as an 
agent in Tarrytown in January, 1916. He was 
promoted to an_assistancy in Cohoes, N. Y., in 
November, 1917, and transferred to Tarrytown 
three years later. He has been manager of 


Hudson, New Rochelle and Buffalo. 


Will Suspend Limits on New Life Insur- 
ance Writing 

James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, has sent to the life insurance 
companies licensed in New York State, a notice 
to the effect that he will consider applications 
for suspending the limitations on new _ bus:- 
ness provided for in Section 96 of the New 
York Insurance Law. 

The petitions must be accompanied by a 
properly signed statement agreeing to refrain 
from any special efforts for new bus‘ness. 





FINE TRIBUTE TO 
R. H. ANGELL 





November Was “President’s Month” 
With the Shenandoah Life 





LARGEST MONTH’S BUSINESS IN 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 





Agency Force Turned in $3,756,100 of 
Examined Writings 


The agency staff of the Shanandoah Life In- 
surance Company, of Roanoke, Va., in Novem- 
ber last outdid all its previous efforts, in cele- 
bration of “President’s Month,” so designated 
in honor of President Robert H. Angell. The 
total examined business received by the com- 
pany from its agents in November was $3,756,- 





Rosert H. ANGELL 


100, thus making that month the largest one in 
the history of the company, as regards the pro- 
duction of new business. 

Since Mr. Angell launched the Shenandoah 
Life, a little over eleven years ago, the com- 
pany has, under his administration of its 
affairs, grown steadily in financial size and 
strength, as well as in the extent of service 
rendered to policyholders. It now has over 
$65,000,000 of insurance outstanding. 

Born and brought up on a Virginia farm, 
Robert H. Angell as a young man located in 
Roanoke, where he soon became a partner in a 
brick yard. He later entered the coal and 
lumber field, and became identified, in one way 
or another, with the Colonial National Bank, 
Liberty Trust Company, Virginia Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, Lynchburg Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, Home Furniture Com- 
pany, Roanoke Glass Company, Diamond Orch- 
ard Company, Roanoke Iron & Bridge Works, 
Roanoke Iron Works, and Old Dominion Fire 
Insurance Company. He has also served as 
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president of the Merchants Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the board of trustees of the Baptist Orphanage 
of Virginia. It is obvious that Mr. Angell is 
a man of many and varied interests, and is 
highly respected and esteemed by his fellow 
citizens. He has served as a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, and enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among the prominent men of the 
State. Later he served as vice-chairman of 
the City Commission of Roanoke—the govern- 
ing body of the city. During the World War, 
Mr. Angell was active in patriotic work, and 
two of his sons volunteered for service. 

It was in 1916 that Mr. Angell became 
actively interested in the formation of the Shen- 
andoah Life, which under his guidance has be- 
come a prominent and highly regarded institu- 
tion. 


President Coolidge’s Grandfather Was Pol- 


icyholder in The Phoenix Mutual 

President Coolidge’s right to his “dirt farm- 
er” pedigree, should it ever be questioned by 
any person envious of the wholesome regard in 
which he is held by the country’s rural popula- 
tion, now has documentary support of the most 
authentic kind from one of New England’s old- 
est and best-known financial institutions. 

A librarian of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, browsing a few days ago 
among the archives at the company’s home of- 
fice in Hartford, came upon a yellowed life in- 
surance policy written in 1868 on the life of 
Calvin G. Coolidge, “Farmer,” of Plymouth, 
Windsor county, Vermont, grandfather of the 
present occupant of The White House. 

This early Calvin Coolidge was then 53 years 
oid and the $1500 protection he purchased on 
the “Straight Life” plan cost him $80.70 a year. 
It was payable in a lump sum to his estate as 
beneficiary, for that modern institution, the life 
insurance trust, had not yet been invented; nor, 
apparently, was there then any bank to urge 
the necessity of making a will, for Mr. Coolidge 
died intestate. But the money, fortunately, fell 
into capable hands for the court appointed 
John C. Coolidge, the President’s father and 
also a farmer, as administrator of the state. 

Delvers into the President’s background, who 
seek light on the calm and steadiness with which 
he meets the problems of his great office, would 
find much to ponder in this bundle of fading 
documents. They contain an exact and cir- 
cumstantial picture of the health of his an- 
cestors, even unto his great-great-grandparents. 
And there too, in dim outline. are the original 
signatures of both father and grandfather. 

Calvin G. Coolidge, in his application for 
the insurance, was described as six feet one inch 
in height, “erect and healthy in general ap- 
pearance,’ though he weighed but 145 pounds 
and his chest measured only 37 inches. It was 
set forth that no physician had attended him in 
the preceding twelve years. 

The policy issued to Mr. Coolidge as a re- 
sult of this application was numbered 31,012, 
for the Phoenix Mutual was one of the earliest 
of American companies and then had been in 
business for seventeen years. 
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countenances must not be mistaken for mere 
intellectual abstraction. 


In fact, the gentleman who brought me this 
invitation—a gentleman who I doubt not is quite 
unknown to you all—between his warnings as 
to what you were not, and his assurances as to 
who you are, left me in a mental haze where 
I could not imagine where in—New York I 
was to find myself this morning. 

To complete my confusion this same name- 
less gentleman gave me rules for conduct and 
hints as to the manner of my address so pro- 
fuse and so precise that were I to follow them 
all your intellectual, artistic and religious hunger 
would be assuaged this morning by a chairman 
who was an alloy of Mark Twain, Matthew 
Arnold and Billy Sunday. 

But having myself helped to make up this 
audience in the past I felt safe in assuming that 
I was to address a group of friends who would 
look upon me as one of their number, albeit 
temporarily under the hypnotic sway of your 
general manager. 

The theme of our symposium at these meet- 
ings is to be “America’s New Economic Fron- 
tier—A Challenge to Business, Education and 
Government,” and to the chairman, as in all 
meetings of this kind, falls the duty of “sound- 
ing the key-note,” as it is phrased. 

When this inspiring theme, so wisely chosen 
by our general manager, was first presented to 
me, my memory ran back to a book I read some 
years ago, “The Frontier in American History.” 
Under this title the author, Frederick J. Turner, 
showed the lure that the unconquered, ever-re- 
ceding territorial frontier had held for ‘he 
builders of onr nation during the first century 
of our existence, and then when the Western 
frontier had melted into the Pacific Ocean and 
physical growth no longer haunted the fron- 
tiersman’s dreams, he added: 


“To strong men and women there is (still) 
challenge and inspiration. In place of old fron- 
tiers of wilderness there are new frontiers of 
unwon fields of science, fruitful for needs of 
the race; there are frontiers of better social 
domains yet unexplored.” 


Were this not so, the author adds, we would 
be driven into that State of mind portrayed in 
those memorable words of Huxley, where be 
expressed his conviction that if the increase of 
knowledge, the winning of greater dominion 
over nature and the wealth which follows upon 
that dominion, were not frontiers won for the 
purpose of lightening the weight of physical 
and moral degradation among the masses of the 
people, he would welcome the advent of some 
kindly comet to sweep the whole affair away. 


Perhaps the records of life insurance com- 
panies, more than those in any other business, 
may be assumed to express the relative growth 
of that spirit of financial responsibility ‘for 
one’s neighbor that Huxley declared was neces- 
sary if life were to be worth the living; for the 
payments that life insurance companies annually 
make into American homes—payments made un- 
cer contracts purchased in order that the fabric 
ef American family life need not be destroyed— 
do reflect the unselfish savings of the bread- 
winner; and certainly these payments do make 
a very large contribution toward the mainte- 
nance of that higher standard of living enjoyed 
in this country. 


Estimates 1927 Ficures 


If this be so, then American character is not 
being softened by the accumulation of wealth, 
nor is the present generation consuming its rap- 
idly-mounting wealth entirely in selfish enjoy- 
ment. That a progressively growing propor- 
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tion of our income is being dedicated to the 
benefit of future generations is forcefully 
demonstrated by three items from the financial 
statements of life insurance companies. These 
three items—annual returns to beneficiaries and 
policyholders, new life insurance acquired, and 
the total life insurance outstanding—have been 
brought up to date for uses of this convention 
and the information of the public, our Ameri- 
can policyholders in Canadian and United States 
companies. We are enabled, thus early, to pre- 
sent these current figures through the courtesy 
of 52 United States life insurance companies 
making 92 per cent of the disbursements and of 
212 companies writing 94 per cent of the new 
business and having 97 per cent of the life in- 
surance in force, which companies have fur- 
nished special reports for this purpose. 


While the nation’s wealth is now about four 
and one-half times its amount at the beginning 
of this century, at this time—three weeks from 
the close of the year—it can be closely esti- 
mated that this year’s payments to beneficiaries 
and policyholders will amount to $1,500,000,- 
000—almost eight times the return of twenty- 
six years ago, when the payments were $192,- 
000,000. The 1927 payments will be twice those 
made in 1920—only seven years ago. During 
the twenty-seven years of this century, life in- 
surance companies will have paid to beneficiaries 
and policyholders a total of $16,834,000,000— 
nearly twice the total amount of insurance in 
force on all American lives at the beginning 
of the period. 


Not as a boast of achievement do we. give 
these figures, but as a measure of the respon- 
sibility that American business men and ‘Amer- 
ican laborers have voluntarily assumed for the 
preservation of the American home and the 
American family. 

The figures just given show the provision 
made by prior, though recent, generations for 
their families. Is the present generation living 
up to the standards of the past? The answer 
we find in the investment that the present gen- 
eration is making in new life insurance. It is 
excelling all former generations, for in 1927 it 
will have purchased about $16,900,000,000, an 
increase over the amount in 1926 of $439,000,- 
000. 

These figures are staggering in amounts and 
I must refrain from wearying you with their 
reiteration, but I will give a few comparisons 
to show that in the ever-increasing amounts 
expended for voluntary life insurance the Amer- 
ican people are fast becoming life-insurance- 
thrift-addicts. 


New InsurRANCE WrittEN Is $16,900,000,000 


The amount of new insurance writen in 1927 
—$16,900,000,000, is eight times the amount writ- 
ten in 1901, though the nation’s wealth in- 
creased only four and one-half times in that pe- 
riod. The amount of new business written in 
each of the years, 1926 and 1927, exceeded the 
total amount in force in 1910, which represented 
at that time the results of more than sixty years 
of life insurance effort. 

While our population has increased only a 
little over-one-half since the beginning of the 
century, American policyholders (now 62,000,- 
000) are more than six times as numerous, and 
the life insurance companies now have over 
$87,000,000,000 of insurance in force—more than 
ten times the amount in force at the beginning 
of the century; three times the amount in force 
in 1917, and double that in 1920. 

What a challenge these figures give to us 
executives of these companies that the pre- 
miums under these policies shall be economically 
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collected, the reserves safely invested at ade- 
quate rates of interest, and that maturing claims 
shall be so paid that they may not be lost by 
beneficiaries untaught in the handling of capital 
funds. 

Such service requires the highest type of 
manhood in home office and field alike. 

The challenge runs equally to Government, 
which defines and supervises the activities of 
its corporate children. While the financial 
security of its citizens must be guarded by 
careful supervision, the maximum of freedom 
should be given to the trained specialists in 
these companies. 

And all this work should go hand in hand 
with the education of society in its responsibil- 
ity for its dependent members, to the end that 
the standards of American life shall ever re- 
main where they are to-day—the highest in the 
world. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Welch appears 


as a supplement to this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 





SOUTHERN STATES APPOINTMENT 


D. F. Safford Made Home Office General 
Agent 


E. S. Albritton, vice-president and manager 
of agencies of The Southern States Life Insur- 
ance Company, Atlanta, Ga., announces the ap- 
pointment of Don F. Safford as its general 
agent in the city of Atlanta. Mr. Safford comes 
from Dallas, Texas, where he has spent four 
very successful‘ and prosperous years with the 
Lone Star Agency of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company. 

In its policy of expansion The Southern States 
Life as a first step recognized the importance 
of a greater Atlanta city agency of large pro- 
portions. The company therefore sought out 
an outstanding man with great ability and high 
character. Mr. Safford comes to his new posi- 
tion with the regret of his former company, 
the Jefferson Standard, but also with their ex- 
pressed congratulations and best wishes for his 
well deserved promotion. The new Atlanta 
manager is not only a man of remarkable or- 
ganizing ability, but was an outstanding per- 
sonal producer, having reached the high water 
mark of $600,000 personal production during 
his last year in Dallas. 

Mr. Safford is a native of Michigan and dur- 
ing his early career was engaged in the furni- 
ture business. Late in 1912 the Willys-Over- 
land Company of Toledo, Ohio, recognized Mr. 
Safford’s ability and placed him in Dallas, 
Texas, as State distributor for their cars. This 
position Mr. Safford held from 1913 to 1923 
with great success, building up the largest dis- 
tributorship of automobiles in the Southwest. 
Upon the change of plan by the Willys-Over- 
land Company from distributor to branch man- 
ager, Mr. Safford declined the salaried position 
of manager and entered the life insurance busi- 
ness, preferring to start at the bottom as a 
solicitor. Meeting with success at the outset, 
it is not surprising that four years would lead 
him to the splendid position which he now 
occupies. 
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LOOKS FOR SUPER MEN 





Darwin P. Kingsley Addresses Life 
Presidents 





LIFE INSURANCE THE GREAT PIONEER 





New York Life Head Points to Possibili- 
ties in Development of Brain Power 
By Darwin P. KINGSLEY 
President, New York Life Insurance 
Company 

Will Durant says that youth 

“does new and dangerous things; a man 

is as young as the risks he takes.” 

Tested by that rule life insurance is eternally 
young. I am not just playing with words when 
I say that its business is to take risks. Quite 
apart from that it constantly does new and 
dangerous things. It must. The material it 
handles is human life, in which new problems 
are perpetually demanding solution. It has 
always been a pioneer; an adventurer—giving 
that word its original meaning. It has chal- 
lenged and crossed nearly every frontier which 
limits the development of society, and in doing 
that has studied and solved many economic and 
social problems. 


It has broken through frontiers; it has 
erected frontiers. It attacks; it defends; it 
creates; it conserves; it leads. 


It first, and almost alone, organized living 
men and taught them to question and combat 
the supremacy of death. Religions approach 
that dread question from an entirely different 
angle. 


That religion should challenge the supremacy 
of death was natural and probably necessary; 
it satisfied a universal longing and was wel- 
comed by all conditions of men. When life 
insurance issued a like challenge it stirred to 
hostility all the superstitions and inhibitions of 
the natural man and as a result it has had to 
fight for its faith. 


Next to the fear of death the great enemies 
of ordered liberty are war, social disorder, 
waste, ignorance, fear and superstition. They 
are not static conditions to be ignored. They 
spread, and destroy as they spread. 

Life insurance erccts a barrier which holds 
the line against them. It attacks; it also de- 
fends. 

* * * 


On the average we live longer in sun years 
than our forebears. Individually and collec- 
tively we accomplish vastly more, but the dead 
line of the calendar has not been pushed back. 


If we are to penetrate still further beyond the 
frontiers set up both by life and by death we 
must either learn to live effectively more years 
beyond sixty, which is unlikely, or we must 
learn to live still faster. Of course science, 
which has increasingly defeated disease, may 
overcome senility; but I doubt it. We must 
therefore develop our brain power if, in terms 





Extract from an address delivered to-day before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents in their twen- 
ty-first annual session at the Hotel Astor, New York. 


of achievement, we are, in seventy years, to 
live 1000 years. 

Durant again says: 

“Tf we were to live forever, growth would 
be stifled and youth would find no room on the 
earth.” 

Life does not consist in mere length of days. 
Some insects live a full life between sunrise and 
sunset. The average citizen of New York lives 
longer in a day than the inhabitant of a desert 
can in a century. Sometimes in dreams men 
live years in a few seconds. The road to a 
thousand years of life for the individual, with- 
out cluttering up the earth, leads through 
achievement. Can men achieve so greatly that 
by comparison with the work of earlier men 
they shall live 1000 years? Almost certainly 
they can. 

To begin with, scientists tell us that very 
little is actually known about the human brain, 
its organization, its real capacity and the vary- 
ing functions of its parts. Enough is known 
to indicate that no human brain was ever more 
than fractionally developed. What greater po- 
tentialities may lie under our skulls no one 
knows. 

Isn’t it conceivable that some day we shall 
produce a race whose brain capacity will be 
developed 100 per cent? Would such an achieve- 
ment be any more marvelous than the develop- 
ment of heat, light and power out of that 
mysterious force called electricity ? 

It would be much more understandable than 
radiology. 

Of course it can happen. It will happen. 

We are supermen by comparison with the 
people who believed that the Pillars of Her- 
cules marked the western limits of the habit- 
able world. In the not distant future our suc- 
cessors will be supermen by comparison with 
us. 

But some day the real superman will come. 
He will have a fully developed brain, he will 
really be civilized. He will be led by his rea- 
son and will not be governed by his prejudices, 
superstitions and inhibitions. He will think. 
Only a few men at any time have done any 
real thinking; only a handful of men think now. 


EDUCATION CALLED POINTLESS 
W. H. P. Faunce Speaks at Life Presidents 
Association 

W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, in addressing the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in session to-day at the 
Hotel Astor, said that “nowhere else is educa- 
tion so pointless and aimless, so blind to its ob- 
jectives, so indifferent to any specific outcome 
as in America.” 

Speaking of vocational courses he said: 


Vocational courses are what we need. “Let 
each school or college train the man for his 
task. Let the future doctor study simply medi- 
cine, the salesman learn how to sell, the insur- 
ance agent sttidy insurance—each boy be 
trained for his job, and the progress of the 
country is assured.” No greater blunder could 
the United States commit than to endorse that 
educational philosophy. That theory has re- 
cently been adopted in some quarters with dis- 
astrous results. 


II 





COMMISSIONERS MEET 


Charles R. Detrick Charges Missom i 
Department With Obstruction 








ASKS CONVENTION EXONERATION 





Interlocking of Loans Between Interna- 
tional Life and Continental Life of St. 
Louis Questioned 

Attendance at the opening session of the fifty- 
fifth annual convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, held Tuesday at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, was so large that a number of those 
present were unable to obtain seats. The meet- 
ing opened on schedule time, with Col. Joseph 
Button, Insurance Commissioner of Virginia, 
presiding. 

After the transaction of routine business, 
Charles R. Detrick asked the privilege of the 
floor, and proceeded to read a paper which has 
excited interest and comment to an unusual 
degree. Mr. Detrick, in effect, accused the 
Missouri Insurance Department of preventing 
what he termed a “real” examination of the 
Continental Life Insurance Company of St 
Louis, Mo., and of the International Life In- 
surance Company, also of St. Louis. 

Mr. Detrick began by recounting a series of 
events which occurred at the Convention of In. 
surance Commissioners held in Los Angeles, 
Cal., in November, 1926. At that time, he said, 
Prof. A. H. Mowbray of California prepared a 
memorandum on the report of the International 
Life Insurance Company, in which he called 
attention to the bad situation resulting from the 
interlocking collateral loans on the stocks of 
the International Life and the Continental Life. 
A copy of this memorandum was presented to 
Commissioner Ben Hyde of Missouri, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Detrick, promised to straighten 
the matter out if given sufficient time. Mr. 
Detrick added that Commissioner Hyde was 
taken ill shortly after, and has been confined to 
the hospital ever since. 

Mr. Detrick then read a telegram which he 
received from Dan McDonald, an agent of the 
Continental Life, requesting that the California 
Department participate in an examination of 
the company, soon to be held, by way of as- 
surance to his (Mr. McDonald’s) policyholders, 
as he had heard reports of the company being 
involved. Mr. Detrick forwarded the telegram 
to Col. Button of Virginia, chairman of the 
committee on examinations, with the added com- 
ment that he had investigated the rumors to 
which Mr. McDonald referred, and found that 
there was some evidence which might bear them 
out. Mr. Detrick requested of Col. Button 
that the California Department be invited to 
participate in the exatination. Mr. Detrick 
said that he received a copy of the examination 
of the International Life from Robert E. Daly, 
actuary, in charge of the Missouri Department, 
eight months after its date, and that quite by 
accident he learned that Mr. Daly had begun 
an examination of the Continental Life on Sep- 
tember 6, just eleven days after Mr. Detrick’s 
air mail letter to Col. Button. No notice of this 
examination was accorded California, asserted 
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Mr. Detrick, in which State the Continental 
does ten per cent of its business. 

Five questions were then propounded to the 
Missouri Department by Mr. Detrick, concern- 
ing alleged foreclosures on farm mortgages 


which the Continental has to the amount of a’ 


million and a half dollars, book value, and de- 
manding to know if the Department had made 
appraisals on any of these foreclosures, 250 in 
number. He also asked if the interlocking loans 
of the St. Louis life companies had been in- 
creased since Mr. Hyde’s above-mentioned 
promise on November 15, and requested to know 
when the Missouri Department would publish 
the result of the examination of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company. 

The only comment offered by James A. Beha, 
insurance superintendent of New York, on the 
controversy regard:‘ng the companies was that 
neither the International Life nor the Conti- 
nental Life are admitted to his State. 

Mr. Detrick concluded by serving notice on 
Missouri that California will examine the two 
companies in question as of December 31, 1927. 
Every State, except Missouri, will be invited to 
participate. 

Concerning Commissioner Detrick’s allega- 
tions, Deputy Superintendent J. A. Rathburn 
of Missouri said: 


So far as the two companies mentioned are 
concerned, it is the belief of the Missouri In- 
surance Department that they are sound. If 
they are not, we are more interested than any 
one else in making them so. * * * Re- 
erring to collateral loans between Missouri 
Insurance companies, or between those com- 
panies and companies of other States, we have 
only to say that the statutes of Missouri spe- 
cifically provide for and authorize such loans. 

It goes without saying that the Missouri De- 
partment will continue, as it has in the past, to 
see to it that Missouri insurance companies are 
kept in a sound condition. It is unfortunate, in- 
deed, that a time should be chosen for this at- 
tack when Superintendent Hyde is too ill to be 
present. 


In a statement regarding this whole question, 
oy C. Toombs, president of the International 
Life, asserted that Commissioner Detrick was 
in error in alleging or inferring that any inter- 
locking collateral trust loans had been made 
between International Life and the Continental 
Life. In the examination of the latter loans 
were shown made to stockholders of the Con- 
tinental by the International with Continental 
stock as collateral. 

Mr. Toombs explained that at the time these 
loans were made no one to whom any loan was 
extended had been in any way connected with 
the International Life. 

DARBY DAY IN NEW QUARTERS 
Huge Offices in Bankers Building Will 
Accommodate 250 Agents 
Cuicaco, Itt., December 6.—The Darby A. 
Day agency of the Union Central Life blos- 
somed forth in its tremendous new quarters in 
the Bankers building this week to claim the dis- 
tinction of having the largest individual agency 

plant in the city. 

The Day agency also is being operated on a 
co-operative basis with the agents and em- 
ployees and provisien for 250 men under con- 
tract is made in the new quarters. Over 100 
men now are with the agency. 





Edward A. Woods Dead 
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versity. Mr. Woods was a member of the com- 
mittee which revised the insurance laws of 
Pennsylvania from 1917 to 1921. 

Mr. Woods was married in 1891 to Miss 
Gertrude Macrum, of Pittsburgh, who survives 
him. He is also survived by a son, Edward 
W. Woods; a daughter, Mrs. A. C. Robinson, 
III, of Cleveland; his mother, Mrs. Ellen C. 
Woods; and a brother, Charles A. Woods. 
Funeral services were held Friday and were 
attended by officers of the Equitable Life and 
by many leading life insurance agents who had 
worked with him. 


TRIBUTE BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
William: Alexander, secretary of the Equit- 
able Life, who was a life-long friend of Mr. 
Woods and one of his early advisors, has writ- 
ten the following beautiful tribute to his friend. 
It will appear as a supplement to Agency Items, 
an organ of the Equitable Life: 


Edward A. Woods was the most notable in- 
surance field man that this country has pro- 
duced. He organized and build up the largest 
and most productive of the agency organiza- 
tions of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
His knowledge of the principles and practice 
of life insurance enabled him to conduct his 
business as a profession, and to show the agents 
under him how to determine the insurance needs 
of the people, and to provide intelligently and 
accurately for those needs. 

But he was not simply a great organizer, a 
great leader of men, a great manager of an 
army of workers, he was an insurance philan- 
thropist. His interest extended far beyond his 
own agency and his own company. His con- 
tributions to the development of life insurance 
—that most important of industries—were of 
extraordinary value. ’ 

He recognized the dignity and importance of 
the agent’s work, and devoted his energies to 
their training, aiming to make their calling as 
useful as any of the so-called learned profes- 
sions. From the beginning the necessity for 
such training has been recognized by certain of 
the executive officers of the life insurance com- 
panies, and the progress made in this direction 
has been largely due to the co-operation of Ed- 
ward A. Woods, and such other field men as 
W. J. Roddey, Courtenay Barber, and Frank 
L. Jones. 

Many years ago Mr. Woods introduced the 
writer of these paragraphs to A. A. Hamer- 
schlag, who was then at the head of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 
The discussion which followed resulted in the 
establishment of the “Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau,” and the “School of Insurance 
Salesmanship” organized and conducted with 
such success by Dr. John A. Stevenson. 

Mr. Woods as president and a leading mem- 
ber of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers; in addresses before insurance bodies; in 
intercourse with the managers and agents of 
his own company and of other companies, ad- 
vocated a thorough education for field workers. 
His book entitled “Life Insurance as a Career” 
is a masterly essay on this subject. 

He aided in the circulation of sound books of 
instruction on life insurance, wrote many sig- 
nificant articles, and had much to do with the 
stimulation of interest in life insurance by uni- 
versities and colleges. The insurance depart- 
ment ‘of the State of Pennsylvania, under his 
advice, adopted measures for testing the ca- 
pacity and reliability of those desiring to solicit 
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insurance within the the borders of that State. 
At the time of his death he was president of 
the newly formed American College of Life 
Underwriters. A mere catalogue of his activi- 
ties in behalf of the great institution of life in- 
surance would be long and wearisome. 

Mr. Woods was deeply interested in the 
friendly co-operation that has grown up between 
the life insurance companies and the banks and 
trust companies of the United States. He, and 
A. C. Robinson, a trust company official, were 
the authors of a book on this subject, entitled 
“Creating and Conserving Estates.” He was 
also the author, in collaboration with C. B. 
Metzger, of “America’s Human Wealth,” a 
treatise on the financial value of human lives. 
He was also gathering material for other useful 
publications. 

man of ordinary attainments would have 
had room for only one great enterprise, but his 
influence was potent in many directions, in- 
cluding movements for the cure of tuberculosis, 
leprosy, and other physical ills. His industry 
and imagination never flagged. He talked, and 
wrote, and traveled constantly. His active brain 
was engaged from day to day in the study of 
important issues, but that did not interfere with 
the services he rendered to others. It seemed 
almost as if he had a dual personality; for, al- 
though he was constantly absorbed in the in- 
vestigation and solution of difficult problems, 
he was at the same time giving aid and encour- 
agement to the people round about him. He 
brightened the lives of multitudes by those lit- 
tle kindly acts which are really the most im- 
portant things in life. 

He was from the beginning prominent in the 
councils and activities of the Red Cross, and 
his energetic work as an official of that body in 
behalf of the sufferers from the recent devas- 
tating explosion in Pittsburgh occupied the con- 
cluding days of his full and busy life. 

He was highly cultivated, with marked lit- 
erary attainments. And the volumes in his 
large and well-selected library were valued and 
utilized. Every Christmas he sent to his inti- 
mate friends a beautiful book, privately printed, 
embodying the wisdom of some notable classi- 
cal author. 

He received honorary degrees from Prince- 
ton University and from the University of 
Pittsburgh. ‘5 

He was a loyal American, a prominent citi- 
zen of his own State, and a leader in all good 
works in the city of Pittsburgh. His interest 
in life insurance did not interfere with his use- 
fulness as a citizen; helpfulness to his fellow 
men, sympathy and generosity towards those 
in need of encouragement or assistance; devo- 
tion to his family and loyalty to his friends. 

Death is no respecter of persons, and why 
men who are eminently useful are often cut 
down when they are in the full exercise of their 
faculties and powers, we do not know. But so 
it is, and when such a standard bearer as Ed- 
ward A. Woods falls, it may be impossible for 
any one man to grasp his banner and carry it 
forward. But the army must continue to ad- 
vance, and a group of followers must fill the 
breach as best they can, and must seek to carry 
the work forward. So. although this man’s 
life has been cut short, his usefulness is not at 
an end. It may be truly said of him that al- 
though “he is dead he yet speaketh,” and that 
“his works do follow him.” Thus all right- 

thinking people who have known him, and seen 
the value of his work, will be stimulated to 
serve in the battle of life with more constant 
devotion than ever before. 


Juttan S. Myrick’s TRIBUTE 
Julian S. Myrick, president of the National 
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Life Insurance 








Association of Life Underwriters, and man- 
ager in New York of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, has sent to THE 
Spectator the following tribute to Mr. Woods: 

If, as it has been said, “any large institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of one great man,” 
then surely we must pause to pay heartfelt trib- 
ute to the memory of Edward A. Woods. 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers has been singularly fortunate from year 
to year in thta its executive destinies have been 
guided by men of conspicuous ability and unim- 
peachable integrity, and no word of mine can 
add or detract from the luster of their many 
notable achievements. 

But the last of these stalwarts to give his full 
measure of devotion to the cause of the institu- 
tion of life insurance in general and the organ- 
ized field forces of the National Association in 
particular, was Edward A. Woods, who but a 
few days ago passed suddenly into the realm of 
eternal mystery. 

For almost a score of years the dynamic in- 
fluence of Mr. Woods’ personality has per- 
meated the warp and woof of association af- 
fairs. He was a man of indefatigable energy, 
a man of ideals, with a vision so broad that at 
times it was almost astounding. His interests 
in life were many and varied, but nothing was 
closer to his heart than the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. ; 

Indeed, the spirit of Edward A. Woods still 
lives and it is my purpose to dedicate the present 
administration particularly to those activities to 
which he of all men gave most unstintingly of 
his talents. F 

Specific suggestions conducive to perpetuating 
the ideas of this brilliant exemplar will con- 
stitute the text of future announcements. 


PUBLIC LIFE IN LIQUIDATION 
H. U. Bailey Appointed Receiver of Chi- 
cago Company 

Curicaco, Itt., December 6.—The Public Life 
of Chicago, which was organized by Alfred 
Clover and since has had a checkered career, 
was taken over by the State department of 
trade and commerce last week for liquidation. 
H. U. Bailey, director of the department, was 
made receiver. 

The petition of the State in superior court 
revealed that the company which claimed $500,- 
000 capital was impaired $483,543 and that gross 
assets were $829,034. However, these were re- 
duced to $555,553 by the rejection of approxi- 
mately $273,500 as non-admitted. This sum 
includes bills receivable over three years old, 
$130,244; $120,000 off of valuation of build- 
ing; rejected agents’ balances of $13,395; pol- 
icy loans not substantiated of $1391, reduced 
valuation of bonds, $1718, and stock, $6750. 
Total liabilities are $539,077, including borrowed 
money of $14,000 and policy reserves of 
$465,452. 


E. H. Hastings Appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Agent in R. H. Keffer Agency 

Effective December 1, E. H. Hastings has 
been appointed assistant general agent of the R. 
H. Keffer agency of the Aitna Life Insurance 
Company, at 100 William street, New York. 
Mr. Hastings started with the Atna in 1899 
as a clerk in the home office. He later spent 
ten years as a home office auditor, after which 
time he was cashier in the 2Etna office at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. On March 1, 1923, he was trans- 


ferred to the New York office. 





LIFE COUNSEL CONVENE 
Reinstated Policies Discussed at Hotel 
Astor Gathering 

Reinstated policies was the chief subject of 
discussion at the first session of the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, held ‘Tuesday afternoon at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City. James C. Jones, 
president of the association and general counsel 
of the American National Assurance Company 
of St. Louis, presided. 

The first paper, on equity suits for cancella- 
tion, was read by Thomas B. Gay, of the Atlan- 
tic Life of Richmond, Va. His paper was dis- 
cussed by Burton P. Sears, of the National Life 
of U. S., Chicago. It was voted that Mr. 
Sears’ paper be printed by the association. 

Berkley Cox, of the A®tna Life of Hartford, 
began the series of talks on reinstated policies. 
He outlined five discussions for discussion: 
First—May limitations of liability not in the 
original contract be included in reinstated poli- 
cies? He answered in the negative. Second— 
When does reinstatement become effective? 
Recent decisions, he said, tend to indicate that 
it may. become effective without action by the 
company. Third—When a policy containing 
limitations on suicide is reinstated and suicide 
occurs within the first year of reinstatement, 
can the company deny liability? Mr. Cox held 
that the company must pay. Fourth—Is the 
reinstatement policy subject to the time and 
place of the original contract or the reinstate- 
ment? The speaker said that the contract re- 
mains under the laws of the State where it was 
originally written. The fifth question, that of 
the contestability of a reinstated policy because 
of misrepresentation devolved upon the conten- 
tion that a reinstated policy is a new policy. 
C. M. Willetts of the Girard Life read a dis- 
cussion of Mr. Cox’s paper. - 

“Should the Application for Reinstatement 
Be Attached to the Policy?” was the subject 
of a paper by R. M. Work of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Life Association. Other speakers were 
Louis H. Cooke of the New York Life, and 
Fred M. Aldrich, of the American Life of 
Detroit. 


Agents of United States Life To Honor 
John P. Munn 

The agents of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company will make a special drive for 
business during the month of December in 
honor of Dr. John P. Munn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the company. It is ex- 
pected that the company will experience the 
largest month in its history. 


An Opening for a Competent Agency 
Manager 


A young man who has proved his ability as 


a producer of life insurance applications or has 
had experience as a general agent or manager 
may learn of an excellent opportunity to become 
an assistant superintendent of agencies by re- 
sponding to the advertisement in another col- 
umn. The company desiring such a man is an 
old New York State institution, and there is a 
wonderful opportunity for the man who can 
accomplish the desired result. 
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Two New Life Insurance Books 

From the press of D. Appleton & Company 
come two more books of its series on Life In- 
surance: Its Economic and Social Relation, 
three of which had previously been issued. 
The two new ones are Education and Philan- 
thropy, by Dr. J. A. Stevenson, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, and Wills, Trusts 
and Estates, by James L. Madden, M.A., J.D., 
third vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


The growing tendency to provide for educa- 
tional and philanthropic bequests by means of 
life insurance has led to the issuance of the 
book entitled Education and Philanthropy, in 
order to explain the special advantages of life 
insurance as a means of creating funds for the 
purposes mentioned. It sets forth in detail the 
various life insurance pians that are being used 
for this purpose. Its general scope is shown 
by the chapter titles, as follows: Present-Day 
Life Insurance; Some Problems of American 
Education; The Value of Education; Life In- 
surance Companies Facilities for Promoting 
Education; Educational Funds Established by 
Special Settlements of Life Insurance Policy 
Proceeds; Life Insurance as a Philanthropic 
Agent; Methods of Making Bequests Through 
Life Insurance; The Use of the Bequest Insur- 
ance Plan by Groups; Life Insurance Plans 
Used by Groups; Future Possibilities. In this 
book Dr. Stevenson has treated very thor- 
oughly the methods by which life insurance can 
be adapted to the requirements of those desir- 
ing to provide funds for education and philan- 
thropy. The price of this book is $2.50. 

In the book entitled Wills, Trusts and Estates, 
Mr. Madden describes how insurance estates 
may best be conserved. The proper protection 
of dependents involves the careful naming of 
beneficiaries, the correct choice of a settlement 
plan, and in many instances the effecting of a 
proper trust arrangement. These and _ allied 
subjects are treated comprehensively in Mr. 
Madden’s new book. ‘Those engaged in the 
life insurance calling, should, in the interest of 
their clients, be thoroughly conversant with 
this important phase of life insurance service, 
and likewise, bankers, trustees, and legal ad- 
visors should be thoroughly posted upon such 
topics. The chapter titles of this book in- 
dicate in a general way its scope. They are 
as follows: The Institution of Life Insurance; 
Security of Life Insurance; Basis for Insur- 
ance Estates; Investment Service for Policy- 
holders; Life Values; Lump-Sum Settlements; 
Maintenance of Insurance Estates; Optional 
Settlements; Combinations and Trend; Desig- 
nation of Beneficiaries; The Right to Change 
the Beneficiary; Assignments and Commuta- 
tion; Limitations; Insurance Trusts; Use of 
Insurance Trusts; Trust Companies; The Un- 
named Beneficiary; Wills. From this list of 
subjects it is evident that Mr. Madden has 
given thorogh consideration to the subjects in- 
dicated by the title of his book. The price 
of the book is $2.50. 


These excellent books may be purchased, 
through The Spectator Company. 
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C. R. PERKINS RETIRES 


Assistant Manager of North British 
Will Travel for a Time 








HAS HAD LONG EXPERIENCE 





Has Been Forty Years in Insurance Busi- 
ness—Twenty-Five With North 
British 
Charles R. Perkins, assistant manager of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, and vice-president of its affil‘ated com- 
panies, has announced his intention to retire as 
of December 31. He will devote his time to 
travel and attention to his personal affairs. The 
directors of the company have expressed sym- 
pathy with his desires and in view of his long 
and valuable service, have made liberal pro- 

vision for him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins plan to sail January 
25 for a Mediterranean trip of three months. 
Subsequently Mr. Perkins will open a personal 
office in the insurance district. 

More than forty years ago Mr. Perkins 
started his business career as office boy for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company. His next connection was with the 
Phoenix of London. He advanced in that of- 
fice to become general agent for the Eastern 
and Southern States. From that position he 
went to the Magdeburg, becoming supervisor 
of underwriting for the entire country. He 
joined the North British when the Magdeburg 
retired from this country. 

Mr. Perkins’ first post with the North Brit- 
ish was Eastern general agent. Subsequently 
he became deputy assistant manager and later 
assistant manager and vice-president of the 
associated companies. 

Mr. Perkins has for many years been promi- 
nent in the Eastern Union and its successor the 
Eastern Underwriters Association. He has also 
been interested in the several other organiza- 
tions with jurisdiction in the East. His in- 
fluence has been widely felt in these organiza- 
tions. 

Supervision of the Middle Department, 
which has been in charge of Mr. Perkins, will 
be given to General Agent Percy Ling, who has 
assisted Mr. Perkins for many years. He, in 
turn, will be assisted by Assistant General 
Agent Robert T. Stewart and George H. Dux- 
bury, special agent, who has been called to the 
home office to become an assistant general agent. 


Frank G. Cargill Promoted 

Frank G. Cargill, State agent in Illinois for 
the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, has 
been promoted to be assistant general agent of 
the automobile department of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, and its 
affiliated companies. Mr. Cargill has been asso- 
ciated with the North British fourteen years. 





Asks for Hearing 
(Concluded from page 3) 


striking out of the statute laws of this coun- 
try that wise and wholesome provision which 
now authorizes Commissioners of Insurance to 
issue and cancel licenses to insurance agents. 


QUALIFICATION OF AGENTS 

In so far as I am able to discover, there is 
no provision in this code of statutory insurance 
law for any element of qualification on the part 
of persons certified by companies as insurance 
agents. Perhaps the committee on insurance 
law of the American Bar Association has pro- 
ceeded on the old common law theory of prin- 
cipal and agent and takes the position that an 
insurance company has an inherent right, like 
any other corporation, to appoint any person ‘t 
chooses or pleases as its agent, irrespective of 
any other interest. 

The record of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners reveals the position 
of the convention as opposed to the above 
theory. On page 6 of the printed proceedings 
of the National Convention for the year 1923, 
there is set forth the text of an act relating to 
the qualification and licensing of insurance 
agents, which text was approved by the conven- 
tion on December 5, 1922, a copy of which is 
hereto attached for your further information. 

The last five years has witnessed a marked 
advance in this country toward the necessity of 
qualified insurance agents. By that I mean some 
determination on the part of some constituted 
authority which will exclude from the ranks 
of insurance representatives those who are dis- 
honest, incompetent and unfit to discharge the 
duties naturally falling on insurance represen- 
tatives. For many years the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has sought to bring 
about in this country a wider recognition of the 
necessity of men possessing at least a mini- 
mum qualification before being licensed as in- 
surance agents; and it is indeed disheartening in 
this day of grace to have a committee of the 
American Bar Association attempt to strike 
down fifteen years of earnest effort for a bet- 
ter agency standard. 


RESIDENT AGENCY Laws 

The proposed draft of stautory provisions 
relating to the business of insurance contains a 
complete and intentional omission of a resident 
agency law. It is stated in the draft, following 
the table of contents, that such a law was pur- 
posely omitted. 

I am reliably informed that forty-four States 
of the Union now contain this law. Again I 
am at a loss to understand the reason why the 
committee of the American Bar Association be- 
lieves it to be to the interest of insurance to 
have stricken out of the statute books of forty- 
four States the provision now there remaining 
which requires applicants for insurance agents’ 
licenses to be residents of the State. The courts 
of this country, both State and Federal, have 
given their unqualified and unanimous approval 
to resident agency laws as proper, wise and 
wholesome regulations in the interest of the 
public in the matter of insurance. 

These observations are submitted with the 
following request: : 

If and when this “draft of statutory provi- 
sions relating to the business of insurance, ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association, Sep- 
tember 2, 1927” comes before the committee on 
laws and legislation of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, that you give me 
the opportunity to be heard on behalf oi the 
National Association of Insurance Agents on 
the questions herein above set down. 
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TO DECLARE DIVIDENDS 





American Equitable Assurance Stock 
Action 





CAPITAL WILL BE $1,000,C00 





Cash Payment of 40 Per Cent and Share 
Distribution of 150 Per Cent on 
Common 
A special cash dividend of 40 per cent, and 
a stock dividend of 150 per cent on the present 
common stock, will be distributed by the Amer- 
ican Equitable Assurance Company of New 
York, which is under the management of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., in celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the company. The pay- 
ment of the cash dividend will make the total 
cash distribution this year equal to about 100 

per cent on the outstanding common stock. 

Notice of a special meeting of stockholders, 
slated for to-morrow, has already gone out. 
This session will be for the purpose of acting 
on the recommendation, made by the executive 
and finance committee of the company, that the 
common stock capitalization of the American 
Equitable be increased by 60,000 shares; that 
is, from 40,000 shares of $5 par value, to 100,- 
000 with a par value of the same par value. 

When the proposal is confirmed and the 
action completed, the company will have a cash 
capital of $1,000,000. Also on December 9, a 
special meeting of the board of directors has 
been called to act on the recommendation that 
an extra cash dividend of 40 per cent be paid 
on the outstanding common stock. The execu- 
tive and finance committee, in adidtion to the 
foregoing proposal, will recommend the 150 
common stock dividend declaration on the pres- 
ent outstanding total. 

The effect of this movement will be to in- 
crease the common stock value from $200,000 
to $500,000 and, with the inclusion of $500,000 
of preferred stock, will give the company the 
$1,000,000 capitalization. 


Western Auto Conference Appointments 

Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 6—George H. Bell, 
Western manager of the National Fire, has 
been elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference. H. A. Miller of the North 
America, president, also announced appointment 
of the following to the automobile advisory 
committee: W. H. Cuthbertson, M. H. Gran- 
natt, H. A. Yates, A. O. Anderson, H. G. Cas- 
per, L. L. Sanders, H. L. Dalton, S. W. Prince, 
James E. Guy, J. W. Burden, W. R. Ruegnitz, 
C. O. Goodwin, E. G. Whitaker and W. K. 
Maxwell of Chicago; Ralp Rawlings of Lans- 
ing, Mich., and H. B. Elmers of Rockford, Il. 
The following are on the theft committee: F. 
J. Sauter, chairman; Ralph Rawlings, J. D. 
Vail, A. F. Powrie and E. A. Henne. 
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GUARDIAN FIRE TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 
President Robert Van Iderstine Calls 
Stockholders’ Meeting 

President Robert Van Idestine, of the Guar- 
dian Fire Insurance Company, of New York, 
has announced that the executive and finance 
committees will recommend to the board of 
directors of the company and the stockholders 
that the capital of the company be increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by a sale of 20,000 
new shares at a par value of $25 per share. 
The stock is to be sold at $50, thus also adding 
$500,000 to the company’s surplus. 

The company will maintain its present divi- 
dend rate. A special meeting of stockholders 
has been called to vote on the proposal. 


Automobile Announces Changes in Super- 
vision of Northwestern Territory 

The Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford announces a change in the field supervision 
of fire and allied lines in the Northwestern ter- 
ritory as of December 1 when the State of Utah 
will be transferred from State Agent E. W. 
Hosford to State Agent E. L. Maltby and the 
supervision of the State of Idaho and several 
counties in the State of Washington from 
State Agent Hosford to State Agent R. W. 
Bertolin. 

State Agent E. W. Hosford will continue as 
in the past to supervise Washington and Ore- 
gon from his headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 
R. W. Bertolin continues as State Agent for 
Montana, supervising the added territory of 
the entire State of Idaho and the counties of 
Pend Oreille, Stevens, Spokane, Whitman, Gar- 
field and Asotin in the State of Washington, 
and will continue his headquarters at Great 
Falls, Mont. State Agent E. L. Maltby will 
continue his office in Denver, Colo., and super- 
vise the States of Colorado, Wyoming and 
Utah. 

In announcing these changes, Vice-President 
Alfred Stinson explains that these new arrange- 
ments will offer a closer contact between the 
company and its agency plant and permit a 
more intensive development of this territory. 


Fire Insurance Law Chart for 1927 

The Fire Insurance Law Chart for 1927- 
1928 has been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany. This is a particularly useful chart, be- 
ing arranged in convenient tabular form and 
presenting a summary of various State laws 
relating to filing statements, taxes, fees, agents’ 
licenses and other special requirements concern- 
ing fire insurance companies. 

A plain “Yes” (in red) or “No” (in black) 
indicates the existence or the non-existence of 
statutes of the classes designated by the first 
seven titles, while the conditions respecting the 
other subjects named are stated as briefly as 
possible, the columns being printed alternately 
in red and black, and footnotes being used 
wherever needed to render the requirements 
perfectly clear. 

Other information includes a list of States 
requiring deposits, with amounts; States re- 
quiring home office statements from foreign 


at top and bottom, so that it may be hung in a 
convenience place for ready reference. The 
price of this chart per copy is $3, with a dis- 
count of twenty per cent on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 


companies; footnotes indicating States in which 
reinsurance policies must be countersigned by 
resident agents, and those which may not be 
so signed; reciprocal provisions; Federal tax 
rate, etc. 


A valuable service rendered by the Fire In- 
surance Law Chart is in aiding those in charge 
of filing statements, etc., to check up the com- 
pliance of their companies, thus possibly avoid- 
ing the incurring of legal penalties. The chart 
is printed on excellent bond paper, metal tipped 


Death of Scott Humbert 
Scott Humbert, special agent of the Iowa 
State Insurance Company (mutual), of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, died suddenly Thursday evening 
December 1. 





CASA MAUA, RIO!DE JANEIRO 


CONTAINING THE AMERICAN'S 
BRANCH OFFICE 


¢ [ome and Abroad _~ 
with 


Lhe American of Mexiaalt 


UR Brazilian office is doing business 
in Rio, Sao Paulo, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santos, Pernambuco and Bahia. 
Insurance practices are much the same 
as in this country—tariff associations 













P Dept. Offices 


maintaining uniformity of conditions tg 
and rates, improving risks and reducing esn4 EO 
fire hazards. siamese’ 
Foreign Offices 
Building construction in the larger — 
cities and even in most rural districts cover 
e . D 
is excellent. Practically no conflagra- HOLLAND 
; . ° e A INDIA 
tion hazard exists, the buildings having TURKEY 
BR. E. AFRICA 


DUTCH E. INDIES 
AND STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 


independent, massive walls and tile 
W. & Chuainsiom roofs which prevent the spread of fire. 
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Capital $4,000,000. Incorporated 1846 
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HOME STOCKS IN SPECTACULAR RISE 
Present Prices Not in Accord With Other 
Insurance Stocks 


Much interest and criticism has been aroused 
in insurance circles over the spectacular rise 
of some of the Home Insurance Company sub- 
sidiaries during the course of the last few 
weeks. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that a sharp rise such as these stocks have ex- 
perienced is detrimental, not only to the insur- 
ance stock market, but to the insurance business 
as a whole, when based on nothing better than 
speculative rumors. 

A similar situation arose a short time ago 
when the bank stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were transferred from the 
Bond Post, where they had always been traded 
in, to what is known as the Inactive Post. This 
was done with the idea of increasing the selling 
and speculative value of these stocks, and with 
immediate results. 

However, it did not take the officials of these 
institutions long to realize that it would be det- 
rimental to them to have their shares dealt in 
on a speculative basis. They promptly called a 
halt and the Stock Exchange officials agreed to 
transfer these stocks back again to their former 
status. 

As banking and insurance are similar in the 
respect that they are both financial institutions 
handling the funds of and directly responsible 
to the general public, it is brought out that man- 
ipulation and speculation in these shares is 
highly undesirable since it would give the public 
a false picture and serve to undermine their con- 
fidence in their financial institutions. 

Led by the stock of the parent company, 
which advanced to about 600, the entire list of 
stocks of this group showed startling increases. 
Carolina and Harmonia each touched 85, an 
advance of 25 points within 10 days. New 
Brunswick at 80 was also up 20 points and the 
rest of the list proportionately strong. 

That the prices of these stocks are entirely 
out of line with the general list of insurance 
securities lies in the fact that they had an al- 
ready generous advance with the general list 
prior to their spectacular rise. It may also be 
noted that Carolina and Harmonia during their 
advance sold for more than three times their 
liquidating value, and that the newest member 
of the group, the New Brunswick, was pur- 
chased a short time ago by the Home interests 
at $25 per share. 

Since the very nature of the growth of the 
fire insurance business is necessarily a steady 
one, rather than a rapid one, it will probably be 
quite a long time before the investors who pur- 
chased these stocks at the peak will be able to 
realize on them fully at that price, even though 
they are under the direction of such a capable 
management as the Home. 

This occurrence is much to be regretted by 
insurance men and investment houses dealing 
in insurance stocks, who have taken considerable 
pride and pains in their education of the public 
that insurance stocks are for investment pur- 
poses and not speculation or to unload on the 
public at fictitious figures. 





COMPLETING 
RECAPITALIZATION 





Merchants and Manufacturers Issuing 
40,000 New Shares of Common 
Stock 





$1,000,000 TO BE PAID IN 





$200,000 to Capital and $800,000 to Sur- 
plus—Corroon & Reynolds Are 
Managers 

Recapitalization of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company of 
Newark is now being completed and the com- 
pany will soon begin active operations from a 
very strong financial position. Common stock 
to the amount of 40,000 shares is being newly 
issued and is now being offered to the public 
for subscription at $25 a share. When the total 
of $1,000,000 is in, $800,000 will be paid in to 
surplus and reserves and $200,000 will go to 
capital. This development will be accomplished 
without the payment of commissions and the 
entire amount will go to the company which, 
thereby, will be in a particularly advantageous 
situation. 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed managers of the company and the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Fire will thus embark 
on its extended field of operations under good 
auspices, as Corroon & Reynolds enjoy a splen- 
did reputation as managers and are now man- 
agers of the American Equitable, New York 
Fire, Brooklyn Fire and Knickerbocker Fire. 

J. M. Byrne, Jr., of J. M. Byrne & Company, 
one of the best-known and oldest fire insurance 
agencies in New Jersey, has been elected presi- 
dent and his presence in the official family of 
the company gives it desirable contact with in- 
surance matters in the Garden State. 

R. A. Corroon, of Corroon & Reynolds, has 
been elected chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Corroon has had about thirty years of 
experience in the insurance business and is 
known throughout the country for his successes 
in the fire insurance field. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers Fire was 
chartered by the Legislature of New Jersey in 
1849, under a special act, and is one of the 
oldest fire insurance companies in the United 
States. It will be connected with the Corroon 
& Reynolds group of companies which has a 
premium income of more than $12,500,000 an- 
nually, and the company, with this association, 
is in a position to receive as much premium 
volume as it can assimilate with due regard for 
conservative underwriting. 


Lincoln Fire Increases Capital 

The capital of the Lincoln Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York, will be increased 
from $600,000 to $800,000 by the issuance of 
10,000 new shares at a par value of $20 per 
share. The stock is to be sold at $75, thus 
adding $550,000 to the surplus of the company. 
The action has been voted upon by the stock- 
holders. The company is one of the C. F. 
Sturhahn group of reinsurance companies. 
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MARQUETTE NATIONAL’S REAL 
ESTATE 
Defunct Illinois Company Owned Property 
Not Worth Taxes 

Cuicaco, Itt., December 6.—A survey of real 
estate heldings of the defunct Marquette Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company has just been 
completed by the receiver, H. U. Bailey, 
director of trade and commerce, which reveals 
that much of the land in the northwestern por- 
tion of the country is worth considerably less 
than the value shown on the books of the com- 
pany. 

It was pointed out that a considerable part 
of the land is of such low value that it is not 
feasible or advantageous to pay the taxes. 

The receiver now is offering some of the bet- 
ter holdings for sale. 

It was pointed out that the receiver is mak- 
ing rapid progress in determining the unearned 
premiums due from the Continental Fire of 
New York o. reinsurance and that considerable 
sums have been paid on account. 


Laurence E. Falls in Demand as a Speaker 
Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American Insurance Company, will be the 
speaker at the dinner of the Examining Under- 
writers Association of New York on the even- 
ing of December 6. His subject will be “The 
Principles of Fire Insurance.” Mr. Falls will 
also be the speaker at a noon-day luncheon of 
the Kiwanis Club of White Plains, on Decem- 
ber 9. His subject will be “Coinsurance.” 
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CENTRAL SURETY AND 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Home Office—Kirkwood Bldg., Kaasas City, Mo. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,011,220.93 





FIDELITY AND SURETY 
MISCELLANEOUS CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Writing business in forty states and with U. S. Government 
Methods—simple, direct and free of red tape 


FRED W. FLEMING DENNIS HUDSON 
President Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies 











eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


_ ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Li 


FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manage 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 
eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
¢ 














Writing Fire, Windstorm and all Kindred 
Lines—World-wide Facilities 
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Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Assets more than $17,000,000 


Insurance in force more than $142,000,000 


Atlantic Life is paying 544% interest on proceeds of 
policies left with the Company on the instalment 
and trust fund options. 


“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy” 








e e 

The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL :MMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 





Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 











WANTED 


Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No 
Experiments, chance for promotion. 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY = = = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 


S0ld by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY = = DETROIT, MICH, 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 











C. EB. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 


CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance 


Commercial and Industrial 








“A Life Insurance Company” 


Having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 
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‘*Keep Southern Money at Home’’ 


YOUNG MAN: If you are already successful but looking for 

opportunities, Investigate the Field, Policy Contracts 
and Commissions of “The Company in Dixie” and We 
Will Grow Together. 


CHAS. M. McCABE, President. 


Gtton States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO-sasnvitit, Tem. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








PLATE GLASS BUSINESS 





Experience Rating Plan “On the 
Carpet” 





HEARING IN NEW YORK 





Violations of State Anti-Discrimination 
Law Are Charged 


An examiner of the New York Insurance 
Department having charged that the experi- 
ence rating plan for plate glass insurance is the 
cause of violations of the anti-discrimination 
law, a hearing on the subject was held last week 
in the office of James A. Beha, Superintendent 
of Insurance of the Empire State. It was 
alleged that the plan, as now operating, was 
productive of conditions detrimental to the best 
interests of the majority writing this class; 
and that the violations arose directly through 
the operation of the plan or through utilization 
of the option which provides that the manual 
rate may govern a risk instead of an experience 
rate which would produce a debit charge. This 
option, at the desire of the policyholder, may 
be called into force. 

Experience rating of plate glass risks is fre- 
quently attained by grouping the individual risks 
of a policyholder for rating purposes and the 
production of a debit charge may result from 
this practice. Proponents of the experience 
rating plan, at the hearing before the New York 
Superintendent, argued that it did not directly 
produce violations of the anti-discrimination law 
and that it was a factor in the handling of the 
business which enabled better visualization of 
the true rate situation. Argument in favor of 
the plan was supported by the company mem- 
bers of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters who strove to justify its 
application. 

The W. F. Moore Plate Glass Rating Bureau 
was well represented at the hearing by a num- 
ber of company members who agreed in their 
statements with the examiner of the New York 
Insurance Department and indicated that the 
experience rating plan for plate glass insurance 
is discriminatory both in principle and in ap- 
plication. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Superintend- 
ent Beha decided to reserve decision on the 
problem in order to give the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters time in 
which to submit a brief summarizing its con- 
tentions in favor of the present experience rat- 
ing plan. 


American Title and Guaranty Offering 
Shares 


The American Title and Guaranty Company, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., which has just been licensed 
by the Empire State insurance department, has 
offered its 10,000 shares of capital stock to the 


v 


public, the shares having a par value of $100. 
It is understood that the company will confine 
itself to guaranteeing first mortgages within 
New York State with no title business being 
transacted and with all mortgages being legal 
investments for savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and trust funds. 

The American Title and Guaranty is headed 
by James A. Davis as chairman of the board 
of directors. 





Ten Leaders in Automobile Collision 
Insurance for the Year 1926— 
Compiled by The Spectator 
Name and Location of Co. Amount 
Travelers Indem., Hartford.. $1,400,822 

7Etna Casualty and Surety, 

PlattQlogd. oi. ois oose« tae dee 1,229,470 
Hartford Accident and In- 

demnity, Hartford ......... 726,359 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, 

Baltimore sc. . Haale ccinte 651,134 
Employers Liability, London. . 531,244 
International Indemnity, Los 

Aiigelee 8 oak a oc kte asia 510,077 
Union Automobile, Los An- 

Melee cc ties eel a ihc asnatene 490,043 
Pacific Indemnity, Los An- 

PAE ORE TP Se Move 486,855 
Globe Indemnity, Newark.... 438,077 
General Accident, Fire and 

Bex “POR isk es oe ees s 437,301 

ROEM EE PET ET Sao ovale $6,901,382 

Percentage of ten leaders to total, ¢ 

1926, 54.3 per cent. bi 











FORM HOLDING COMPANY 


Mallette Interests Organize With $500,000 
Capital 

James E. Mallette, of Torrington, Conn, and 
interests identified with him have formed a 
holding company, known as the Commercial 
Securities Corporation, to which the stock of 
the Connecticut Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, James E. Mallette & Son and the Com- 
mercial Discount Company will be turned over. 
The agency of James E. Mallette & Son has 
been incorporated as James E. Mallette & Son, 
Inc. 

The new Commercial Securities Corporation 
has an authorized capital of $500,000; 7 per 
cent preferred stock and 6000 shares of com- 
mon stock, with no par value. Of the capital- 
ization, $300,000 of preferred stock will imme- 
diately be issued and will be absorbed by stock- 
holders of the three corporations, two shares of 
common being given with each share of pre- 
ferred stock. James E. Mallette, his son Ennis 
B. Mallette, and those identified with them 
are the owners and officers of the Connecticut 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, which has been 
making good progress and which has been 
gradually, if slowly, expanding its scope of oper- 
ations. 
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WOULD RAISE STANDARDS 





Secretary of Treasury Makes Surety 
Recommendations 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ BONDS 
INVOLVED 





Postmaster General Also Offers Sugges- 
tions in Annual Report 

WasHINcTON, D. C., December 6.—The ac- 
ceptance by the Government of employees’ bonds 
on which individuals are named as _ sureties 
should be prohibited, it is declared in the an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
just made public. Further, it is continued, the 
standards provided for surety companies writ- 
ing such bonds should be raised and the Gov- 
ernment should be provided with full informa- 
tion regarding their activities at all times. 

There is a notable increase in the number of 
bonds now being taken by the various depart- 
ments with individuals as sureties, Secretary 
Mellon declared, and since the department has 
no direct supervisory control over the resources 
of individuals and is therefore unable to fol- 
low their continuing solvency, it is believed that 
bonds with such individuals as sureties should 
not be accepted in large amounts, if at all. 

The report recommended legislation along 
this line and also that higher standards of finan- 
cial requirements of surety companies writing 
bonds in favor of the United States be author- 
ized, with adequate and satisfactory control of 
records pertaining to claims against them, and 
the number and character of obligations which 
they assume in favor of the United States, to- 
gether with uniform procedure with respect to 
the forms of bonds taken by the various depart- 
ments. 

Much duplication of effort and loss of time 
is imposed by the requirements of the present 
law regarding bonds of postal officers and em- 
ployees, which provide for the renewal of bonds 
every four years and an examination every two 
years with respect to their sufficiency, it is 
asserted by the Postmaster General in his an- 
nual report. Legislation eliminating these 
requirements should be enacted by Congress, 
the department feels. 

“It has been pointed out in former annual 
reports that compliance with the existing statute 
results in no benefit to the Government but 
causes a waste of time,” the Postmaster Gen- 
eral declared. “Post office officials and em- 
ployees very generally furnish bonds written 
by corporate surety companies and these com- 
panies are under the supervision of the Treas- 
ury Department. So long as the Treasury De- 
partment approves a bonding company as ac- 
ceptable to the Government, there is no benefit 
derived from requiring an employee who fur- 
nishes a corporate surety bond to renew that 
bond at stated intervals.” 
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TO OPEN NEW YORK OFFICE 
Constitution Indemnity Will Have Ray- 
mond A. Norris as Manager 

The Constitution Indemnity Company of 
Philadelphia, casualty insurance running-mate 
of the Fire Association, will open a branch of- 
fice in New York city on December 15. Ray- 
mond A. Norris has been appointed manager 
of the new office, though the exact location of 
the branch has not yet been decided upon. The 
opening of this office will mark the beginning 
of active business on the part of the company 
in New York State. 

Manager Norris, who was born in Brooklyn 
and was educated at Erasmus Hall high school, 
Polytechnic Institute and Brooklyn Law School, 
began his insurance career in the New York 


claims department of the Travelers in 1910. 
After 10 years with that company, he later 
joined the claim department of the Employers 
Liability at New York and then moved to Phila- 
delphia where he became connected with the 
branch office of the London Guarantee and Ac- 
cident from which he now resigns to go with 
the Constitution Indemnity. 


Spencer Welton on the Pacific Coast 

Spencer Welton, president of the New York 
Indemnity Company, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Betty Welton, left New York 
last week for California, where President Wel- 
ton will visit the branch offices of his com- 
pany as well as general agencies. Mr. Welton 
will return just before Christmas. 
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keeping, a minimum 
of time to keep and 
all in ONE BOOK! 


Such is the UTILITY. No 
other system is as com- 
plete, efficient and low- 
priced! Answers all your 
and your clients’ questions 
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Answers All Questions 
At A Glance! 


Only $1 5.70 Complete 


EXAMINE THIS 
AMAZING SYSTEM 
AT OUR EXPENSE! Book! At your finger tips 


have they paid? 


Such questions as these— 
vital ones to the live, grow- 
ing agent, are answered 
quickly and accurately by 
the UTILITY. Think of it! 
Every record needed in 
your business in a Single 


a picture of your entire 
business — income — ex- 
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How much insurance have I (or we) written in one 
month, day or year? 


How much insurance have I (or we) placed and with 
what companies? 


How many customers have I and when did they last 
take insurance? 


Here is what Messrs. Steele, Powell & Horton of 
Binghamton, N. Y., say 


pense—where policies are 
placed—and policyholders’ information. 


You_must see the « outfit to appreciate its class and 
value to you. Send the coupon below for this complete 
outfit-Son approval. 


“Your forms are set up in splendid shape and clearly indicate 
that you have a complete knowledge of just what is needed in 
keeping an accurate record of the transactions of an insurance 
agency without involving unnecessary duplication of effort.’’ 


Accurate Loose Leaf Co. 


81 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Accurate Loose-Leaf Co., 81 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: With the understanding that there is no obligation to purchase, please send me the Utility 
Bookkeeping System on three days’ approval. _If I decide to keep the System I will send my check for $15.70 
to cover the entire cost. If I decide not to keep it I will return the System immediately. 
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SURETY MEN MEET 


J. J. Reynolds Nominated to Head 
Chicago Association 








ACQUISITION COST COMMITTEE 
CHOSEN 


—— 


Cc. H. Burras, R. E. Cline, W. H. Hans- 
mann, W. H. Kress and Others to 
Handle Situation 


Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 5.—J. J. Reynolds, Chi- 
cago manager for the New York Indemnity 
Company, was nominated for the presidency of 
the Surety Underwriters Association of Chi- 
cago here in the program to provide for equi- 
table administration of the new acquisition cost 
rules. Other officers proposed in the revised 
slate include C. C. Blackwell, Constitution In- 
demnity, vice-president; J. W. Finch, National 
Surety, secretary; and Frank McVickers, De- 
troit Fidelity, treasurer. 

Those proposed for the combination execu- 
tive and acquisition cost committee include C. 
H. Burras, Joyce & Co.; Richard E. Cline, 
7Etna Casualty; W. H. Hansmann, American 
Bonding; William H. Kress, Fidelity and De- 
posit; Gordon Fox, New Amsterdam; John 
Maehle, American Surety, and W. O. Schill- 
ing, United States Fidelity and Guaranty. 

Elmer Anderson of the American Employers, 
H. J. Jeffrey of the Metropolitan Casualty, and 
Paul A. Welch of the Royal Indemnity were 
named for the complaint committee. These men 
are to be voted on at the annual meeting, the 
tentative date of which is December 15. 


National Surety Appoints I. Foster Hale 
Branch Manager at Omaha 


The National Surety’Company has announced 
the appointment of I. Foster Hale as branch 
office manager for the State of Nebraska. The 
branch office is located in the W. O. W. 
Building, Omaha. 

Mr. Hale has been with the National Surety 
for some time past and, by reason of his many 
years’ experience in the surety business as a 
successful producer, underwriter and field de- 
veloper, he has received this well-deserved pro- 
motion. 

He was connected with the American Surety 
for twelve years, later with the Union Indem- 
nity and the Commercial Casualty. 


Eastern Underwriter’s Red Book 

Victor A. Smith, of the Brearley Service Or- 
ganization, New York, wrote an entertaining 
and informing article on The Untaker and the 
Insurance Agent for the Red Book of Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Selling, recently issued by 
the Eastern Underwriter. Among the others 
who contributed to this number were Luther 
E. Nackall, Alfred E. Wood, A. W. Spaulding, 
Edward C. Lunt, J. J. Graham, A. W. Barthel- 
mes, and E. M. Allen. An interesting article 
described the career of Charles D. Hilles, New 
York manager of the Employers Liability As- 
surance Corporation. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








NEW YORK REPORT 


Casualty and Surety Companies Had 
1926 Assets of $967,314,153 








SURPLUS WAS $162,382,975 





Total Income for the Year Amounted to 
$727,006,199—Premiums Were 
$663,898,446 


The third and fourth volumes of the 1927 
report to the State Legislature of James A. 
Beha, Superintendent of Insurance for New 
York, are being issued. Volume III covers the 
1926 operations of casualty and surety com- 
panies and includes tables and abstracts dealing 
with their business as well as an appendix of 
the insurance laws of 1927 and selections of 
Court of Appeals decisions and findings of 
examinations for the year ending July 1, 1927. 

According to Superintendent Beha’s report, 
the 108 stock and mutual casualty and surety 
companies authorized in New York on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, showed assets of $967,314,153, a 
gain for 1926 of $116,512,000; their net sur- 
plus was $162,382,975, a gain of $30,812,614; 
capital $121,369,550, a gain of $13,044,550. 

The total income was $727,006,199, an in- 
crease for 1926 over 1925 of $76,282,176, and 
the total premium income was $663,898,446, an 
increase of $61,806,076. The larger premium 
items, as compared with 1925, are: 


1925 1926 
Workmen’s compensation. ..$161,186,759 $181,396,283 
BOGS EOIN: 6.6 ciccccs cess 115,338,391 130,354,748 
Fidelity and surety........ 86,803,506 90,724,345 
Accident and health....... 75,864,593 79,015,885 
Auto property damage..... 51,244,793 57,423,854 
Liability not auto......... 48,928,974 59,727,747 
Burglary and theft........ 28,255,047 30,622,969 


The disbursements for 1926 were $633,625,- 
035, of which $290,111,565 was for losses and 
$51,184,921 for investigation and adjustment 
of claims. Premiums received in New. York 
State were $185,801,604; loss claims paid, $78,- 
768,799. 


The casualty companies made a net gain 
from underwriting in 1926 of $4,197,053 and a 
net gain in surplus of $33,978,508. 

The 28 title and mortgage companies report- 
ing show assets of $222,142,755; liabilities, $70,- 
966,436; income, $61,606,173; disbursements, 
$39,651,619. Six of these companies were or- 
ganized during the year 1926. 

Taking all classes of insurance companies 
into consideration, 811 active organizations were 
reporting to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment at the end of 1926. These 811 organiza- 
tions had assets of more than $15,000,000,000, 
with liabilities of over $12,500,000,000. Their 
capital aggregated nearly $450,000,000 and the 
combined surplus was almost $2,000,000,000. 


Comments on Cuvillier Proposal 
[To the Editor of THe Specrator] 


I have read with interest the article in your 
November 24th issue reporting suggestion by 
Assemblyman Cuvillier, who apparently pro- 
poses to use the automobilist as the “goat” in 
obtaining two ends, namely, politically con- 
trolled insurance and class taxation. 

As an automobilist it strikes me as very un- 
fair that the general fund of the State should 
be contributed to by the automobilist in addition 
to his regular share of all other taxation. I 
think that no automobilist objects to special 
taxation to cover needs brought about by the 
use of the automobile, but the general fund 
should be replenished by taxation in which all 
share and not by placing a hardship upon one 
particular class in the community. 

You will note that Assemblyman Cuvillier 
frankly states that his purpose is not simply to 
insure payment for personal injury caused by 
automobile but to “provide enough revenue for 
the support of the State Government.” 

I think that every fair-minded man should op- 
pose this proposition and also the proposal to 
use a gasoline tax for any purpose, except as 
above stated to cover special needs brought 
about by the use of the automobile. 

Very truly yours, 
Apert W. PELL. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1927. 
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FORM NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Employers Liability and American 
Employers Plans for Compen- 
sation 





TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS INCLUDED 





Frank W. Martin and Frank D. Tibbetts 
Made Superintendents—Field Men 
Unaffected 


Edward C. Stone, United States manager of 
the Employers Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Boston, and president of the Ameri- 
can Employers Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced that, as of December 1, the underwrit- 
ing of the workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile business of the two companies would 
be handled by two departments. These two de- 
partments will be the compensation and liability 
department, under the direction of Frank W. 
Martin as superintendent and with Alfred A. 
Heinemann and J. Chester Mullen as assistant 
superintendents; and the automobile depart- 
ment, under the direction of Frank D. Tibbetts 
as superintendent. 


The work of the newly organized compensa- 
tion and liability department will be divided ter- 
ritorially into an Eastern, a Central and South- 
ern, and a Western territory under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Martin, J. Chester Mullen 
and Alfred A. Heinemann respectively. On 
countrywide risks these three gentlemen will 
meet in committee with Mr. Martin as chair- 
man and the counsel of this committee will also 
be available to the automobile department. 

The territorial division in the home office of 
the Employers’ group will in no way affect the 
activities of the field representatives. 


Fidelity and Deposit Appoints Kenny 
Agency for Plate Glass 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company, Balti- 
more, has appointed the Kenny Agency, Inc., 
of New York city, as general agent for plate 
glass insurance. This is the first step in the 
company’s move actively to solicit plate glass 
business. The Kenny Agency already repre- 
sents the Fidelity and Deposit for burglary 
lines in the New York territory and has done 
a large volume of this class. 


Lincoln Auto Mutual Being Liquidated 


The Lincoln Auto Mutual Casualty Corpora- 
tion, New York, against which a show-cause 
order was sought by the Empire State insur- 
ance department as noted in THe Spectator 
last week, has been formally taken over for 
liquidation and Special Deputy Clarence C. 
Fowler, chief of the New York liquidation 
bureau, has taken over the company’s assets. 
An impairment of $147,225 is indicated. The 
Lincoln Auto Mutual was organized on June 
1, 1926, to write taxicab liability and was 
started with a contingent guarantee fund of 
$50,000, which brings the impairment up to 
$197,225. 
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WILL OPEN FIDELITY AND SURETY 
DEPARTMENT 

Central West Casualty Expanding Scope 
of Operations 

The Central West Casualty Company, De- 
troit, will open a fidelity and surety department 
on January 1, 1928, according to an announce- 
ment made by Hal H. Smith, president of that 
organization, in his weekly letter to the com- 
pany’s agency forces. “We have always had it 
in our minds to furnish complete service to our 
agents in practically all lines, and the surety 
department is the next step to be taken in this 
program,” says President Smith. The personnel 
of the new department, at the time this article 
went to press, had not yet been made known, 
but that it will be in capable hands may be 
judged from the following section of the let- 
ot: 

The department will be in charge of a thor- 
oughly experienced man of the highest standing 
in the surety field. He comes to us with fifteen 
years of training in home office, branch office 
and agency work, and is thoroughly competent 
to deal with all the problems that may arise in 
connection with surety bond underwriting and 
settlement of surety claims. He has had ex- 
tensive experience in selling surety bonds, and 
so will be of material help to our agency or- 
ganization. Of the highest personal character 
and of an attractive personality, we regard him 
as a distinct acquisition, and prophesy that he 
will play an important part in the future growth 
of the Central West. 


Bail Bonds 

(Concluded from page 3) 
the company for the amount of bail security 
which the company authorizes them to write, 
but the company is not held responsible for any 
unscrupulous methods which might be employed 
by such agents. 

(2) That the surety companies open a joint 
bail bond office centrally located, so that it 
would be near the Criminal Courts Building, 
the Federal Court in the Old Post Office Build- 
ing and the Tombs Prison, to which office 
arrested persons could apply day and night di- 
rectly by telephone for bail security, without 
having to rely upon bondsmen recommended to 
them by police officers, prison keepers or court 
attachés. 

(3) That these salaried officers be strictly 
prohibited from employing “runners” to solicit 
bail clients, and that the enforcement of this 
rule be a responsibility of the company which 
the officer represents. 

(4) That investigators be assigned to the 
joint bail bond office to inquire into the true 
identity of the bail applicant, and that such in- 
vestigation be made in co-operation with the Po- 
lice Central Bureau. Also, that indemnity and 
other forms of personal guarantee be investi- 
gated from such office in order to make bail 
more quickly available for deserving arrested 
persons. 

(5) That strict accountability be enforced in 
all transactions between this Joint Bail Surety 
Office and arrested persons, their families or 
friends. That books of account be kept, and 
that bank books, personal property and other 
collateral be recorded and returned to their 
owners at the proper time in accordance with 
strict regulations. 

Instancing the results of the foregoing sug- 
gestions, if put in force, the letter goes on to 
stress the particolored character of criminal bail 
bond operations and, with respect to the efficacy 
of the recommendations made, says: 

(1) Centralization of the fixing and admit- 
ting to bail in the City of New York, similar to 
what we understand exists in England, would 


centralize official responsibility for this highly 
important court function. 

(2) It would make possible an automatic 
centralization of bail records. 

(3) It would cut down to a trifling sum the 
cost to the surety companies in acquiring this 
business. 

(4) It would do away with the present prac- 
tice of surety companies giving broad powers 
of attorney to agents, w hich enables them to 
loiter, day and night, in the vicinity of our po- 
lice stations, criminal courts and prisons and to 
establish daily personal contacts with police of- 
ficers and the officers and employees of courts 
and prisons. 

(5) It would defeat the methods now em- 
ployed by certain surety companies who largely 
monopolize this business in this city. 

(6) It would enable a more expedient and 








Why Not Co-operate 
Writing 
Credit Insurance? 


General Insurance Brokers, have you ever con- 
sidered the selling possibilities of this rapidly- \ 
expanding form of insurance? 

While it takes a specially trained agent to sell 
credit insurance, we have originated a plan whereby 
the agent for general lines of insurance can func- 
tion with us to his definite profit. 


Do you know that American Credit Insurance 


thorough investigation of the character of the 
defendant. 

(7) It would make bail more readily avail- 
bie io arrested persons through regular chan- 
nels. 

(8) The graft, corruption and usurious rates 
connected with bail bonds would be largely 
eliminated. 

(9) It would relieve some 60 police desk 
sergeants and’ desk lieutenants, about 49 city 
magistrates, 13 justices of special sessions, 9 
judges of general sessions, about 8 judges of 
courity courts, more than 40 supreme court 
justices and the clerks of these different courts 
and the wardens of the city and district prisons 
of the unfair burden and the false position of 
having to deal directly or indirectly with pro- 
fessional bondsmen and agents of surety com- 
panies in transactions of an essentially mone- 
tary character. 





a 


absolutely protects a Manufacturer’s or Jobber’s 
book accounts against abnormal, unforeseen losses? 
Do you realize that it safeguards all of a concern’s 
resources—net profits, surplus, capital? That it 
tends to reduce the normal expectancy of credit 
loss, through a collateral Collection Service which 
is the last word in efficiency? 


You can make money co-operating in the selling 
of American Credit Insurance. Why not talk it 
over with us? See which o your present clients 
are not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then 
write or phone any of our offices for the details 
of our plan. 


C The AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M° FADDEN., prESIDENT 


Offices in all leading Cities: 


New York, St.Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 


In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 
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INSURANCE FEDERATION’S 
WORK 


Secretary John T. Hutchinson Gives 
the Year’s Results 


COMPULSORY AUTO LIABILITY 
STRESSED 


Report Says California, Maryland and 
Oregon Commissions Are Studying 
Subject 
That government operation of business is a 
failure, that socialism is a doctrine detrimental 
to the best interests of insurance and that legis- 
latures are devoting more and more time to the 
consideration of insurance matters were the 
points brought out in the annual report of Secre- 
tary John T. Hutchinson of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America, made to the meeting of 
that body at the hotel Astor, New York city, 

this week. 

As examples of government failure in busi- 
ness, Secretary Hutchinson pointed to the im- 
pairment of the West Virginia monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation fund which is said to 
have been $5,000,000 and for which no correc- 
tive legislation was passed by that State. Fle 
also instanced North Dakota where the State 


went into the creamery, home building, banking, 
farm loan and insurance businesses and where, 
in 8 years, its ventures showed a loss of $28,- 
000,000; an increase of 3100 per cent in the 
bonded indebtedness. If North Dakota bonds 
were all discharged at maturity, the taxpayers 
would pay nearly $50,000,000. 

With regard to compulsory automobile in- 
surance, Mr. Hutchinson’s report showed that 
California, Maryland and Oregon have created 
commissions to study the subject and that laws 
resembling the Connecticut statute, which de- 
mands proof of financial responsibility after the 
accident or law violation, were enacted in Min- 
nesota, Maine, New. Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. There were 49 compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance bills introduced in the 
several States. 

Dealing with the legislative situation, the 
report showed that only in fire insurance was 
there a decrease in the number of measures pro- 
posed, while for casualty and surety matters in 
1927 there were 907 bills in all; 671 casualty and 
236 surety. State fund measures introduced in 
1927 numbered 132 and the total number of in- 
surance measures introdfted was 2108 in 1927, as 
against 1460 in 1925, an increase of nearly 50 
per cent in two years. The accompanying table 
is taken from Secretary Hutchinson’s report: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY— 1925 AND 1927 LEGISLATURES 


Cas. State 
and Fund 
State Fire Cas. Sur. Sur. Life General Total Enacted Failed Feature Enacted Failed State 
1927 1925 1927 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 
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*Alabama Returns Not Complete. 


**Arizona Fourth Special Session of the Eighth ‘kegistature Now 


Sitting. 





PLANS OWN HOME 


Constitution Indemnity to Build 
Home Office 


WILL ADJOIN FIRE ASSOCIATION’S 
STRUCTURE 


Temporary Headquarters Are in the Inde- 
pendence Building 

Plans are now going forward for the con- 
struction of a handsome new home-office build- 
ing for the Constitution Indemnity Company 
upon the site of the present home office at 407 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. The building is 
to adjoin the home office of the parent com- 
pany, the Fire Association and the Fire Asso- 
ciation also plans to’ improve the structure at 
140 South Fourth street which is directly at 
its north. 

Although plans have not yet been definitely 
decided upon, it is regarded as probable that 
the new structure will be built in an L shape, 
around the Fire Association’s building, and of a 
height and of a general architectural appearance 
to harmonize with the present structure. 
Demolition of both the Walnut and Fourth 
street properties will be started shortly after 
the first of the year. 

Pending the construction of the new home 
office, the Constitution Indemnity will be moved 
to parts of the third, fourth and fifth floors of 
the Independence building, with the executive 
offices on the fourth floor. The city department 
will take a ground floor space in the old Huteh- 
inson-Rivinus building, 425 Walnut street. It 
is planned to have the removal to both the 
temporary headquarters entirely completed this 
week. 


Century Indemnity Moves Philadelphia 
Quarters 

The Philadelphia branch office of the Century 
Indemnity Company of Hartford has been 
moved to ground floor space at 129 South 
Fourth street, in the Quaker City, it having 
formerly been on the second floor of the build- 
ing at 423 Walnut street. C. J. McNutt has 
been Philadelphia manager of the Century In- 
demnity since the company began operations 
there and is assisted by Hugh Millard, in charge 
of the surety department, who recently went 
to Philadelphia from the Federal Surety at 
Davenport. 


Employers Group Establishes Actuarial 
Department 


Edward C. Stone, United States manager of 
the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., and president of its two subsidiary com- 
panies the Employers Fire and the American 
Employers, has announced that the Employers 
Group has established an actuarial department 
in the charge of Charles L. Schlier as super- 
intendent. Mr. Schlier was formerly asso- 
ciated with the home office of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 

Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 

of New York of N lord 
Automobile of National Liberty of New Amsterdam 

ford New Casualty Co. 
Standard of New State of 4 Indemnity Company 

York Stu tof New of America 
National Union , ork 

BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg, ATLANTA, GA, 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Consulting Actuaries 


Actuarial Service in all branches of Insurance and for Pension 
Funds—Examinations and Appraisals—Statistical Service and 
Installations—Companies and Associations managed under 
contract—Office Systems and Reorganisations—Insurance Ao- 
counting and Auditing. 

75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
NSURANCE—Ordi . Intermediate, Group, 
— ae and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
NEW YORK CITY 
said ag gf Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


H. J. WERDER 
Translations 
from English, German, French, Spanish, Italian, 


Dutch, Danish and Norwegian into German and 
English. .- 


20 years insurance experience 
FIRE AND MARINE WORK 


80 MAIDEN LANE, ROOM 1801 JOHN 2484 
Ask for Rate Card 














E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 
The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the 
old established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of 
London, England, whose long list of publications on fire, life, 
marine and other branches of insurance embrace 

valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 
Senp Ten Cent Stamp ror CaTaLoaug 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

NEW YORK 


the most 


CHICAGO 
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T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

I. Introduction. 

II. The Construction of New Mortality 

Tables by the Association of German 
Life Assurance Companies. 
III. Aggregate and Select Tables. Their 
Nature and Their Value in Practice. 
IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated Func- 
tions for the Final Life Tables. 
Vv. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for Every 
Entry Age and Duration. 
VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Elementary 
and Monetary Functions 4 Per Cent. 
VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary and 
Monetary Functions 4 Per Cent. 

The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializin in Employee's 
Benefit ona Pension . Funds 
25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 





E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 


INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 


205-212 Old Colony Bullding 37 W. Van Buren Street 
Phone Harrison 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our services are available for all kinds of actuarial work and 
insurance counsel. Annual statements prepared on short notice, 
oe See omens 5 eee Se aeeeet, oe 
counting systems advised or i ; 








HENRY R. CORBETT 


ACTUARY 


Specialty—Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 

















A NEW BOOK!! 


Liability of Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 
12 copies.... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
2 C8 OS AS es SO 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 


firmation 


The following quotations, as of December 6, 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SpectaToR will endeavor to supply the data: 


Agricultural 


re A | ga re 


Alliance Fire 


Morley, Wood & Co., Phila........ 


Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 
American Alliance 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 
Curtin By Gees 0 ako cocci oes 


McKinley & Co., N 
American Phoenix 


Perez F. Huff & Co., Inc., N. Y..... 


American Surety 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 


Lewis & Co., Hartiotd.. ..... 2.00000. 


American Insurance Co. x. Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 


Miliken & Pell, nally Sy 


Curtis & Sanger, N. VY 
Bankers & Shippers 


Perez F. Huff & .- UG Se oe ee 
McKinley & Go., WoW... css 


Bankers Indemnity (Newark) 


Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J....... 


Camden Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 
Perez F. Huff & ee i YY 
McKinley & Co., N. Y 


Morley, Wood & e.. Se 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Gayheart 


Carolina Insurance 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 


Perez F. Huff & Co., “Tae ee | ee 


Arthur Atkins & Co., 
Commercial Cas. ng bo 
Curtis & Sanger, N 


Milliken & Peli, Newark, 3 Ge 


City of New York Ins. Co. 


Curtis & Sanget, NN. Ys 6.0 cs ccc os 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 


Continental Ins. 


Lewis & Co., Hartford............. 


Eagle Fire, Newark 


Miliken & Pell, Newark............ 


Federal Insurance 


Curtis & Saviget, Ni Vo. ee eee 


a Union Life 


A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati....... 


Fidelity & Deposit 


Curtie @ Sanpete) Wii Vos. oeccs 0s 0s 


Fidelity and Casualty 


Arthur Atkins & .Co., N. ¥......... 
Curtis & Sanger, N. , aS 


Fidelity-Phoenix 


Lewis & Co., Hartiond.......:c060: 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 


Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 


Firemen’s Insurance Co. - Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 
McKinley & Co., N. _" 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J.. 
Curtis & Sanger, WY, 
Franklin Fire 


Curtis & Sanger, N. * 5 OPT 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 
Perez F, Huff & Co., N i, eee 


Glens Falls 


Curtis: a Gamers, IN. Vo. 2 cece. ees 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............. 
Perez F. Huff & Rag IO, Wo ee cers 


Globe & Rutgers 


Custis & Ganges, 8. Vo. 0. 6c eee’ 
Lewis & Co., Hartford... .......0- 


*Great American 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 
Curtis & Sanger, N. een 


Guardian Fire Ass. Corp. 


Mohsen Ae Gi hs Wits 0 s.06.6.0.000's 


Hanover Fire, Stock 
Perez 


Harmonia 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......... 
Curtis & Sanger, N. 2 pa Hala A Sag pad 


Home 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
McKinley & Co., N. ‘S) aaeeee aes 


Curtis & Sanger, N. VY 


Lewis & Co., Hartford... 6.5 ccseee 


Hudson Cas. Ins. Co. 


Mckinley & Co: NW. YV.C.. scesccce 


Importers and Exporters 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.......--ce00- 


Independence Indemnity 
Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y. 
Wheeler & Co., Phila.......... 
Morley Wood & Co., Phila 

International Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 


A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati....... 


Inter-Southern Life 


Perez F. Huff & Co., N. V......0.. 


F. Huff & Co., % Lee 
Arthur Atkins & Co., | ae 
— & Sanger, N. ye Raa LO 
Lewis & Co., Hartiond..... . .. 6.00... 





A. & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati..... 


Bid 


206 
206 


Offered 
125 


75 
75 


52 


326 
326 


32 
31} 
31} 
33 


RADON 


sIsisl 


Crorer 


Nn 
m OO 


275 


210 
209 


Bid 
Insurance Securities of New Orleans 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y........ 21 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Morley Wood & Co., Phila.......... 84 
Lewis & Co., Hartiord. ..<. 5.0.20. 84 
Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y.......... 86% 
Kansas City Life 
Ce. a er ee 1100 
Lincoln Fire 
Petes F. oe & Ce., WoW. os csi 90 
Merchants Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 215 
Maryland Casualty 
Comtis & Sanger, Ne Ws on vccicincceccs 190 
Lewis: & Co., Hatton. < «ico 6 ccc see 190 
Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y.......... 192 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Costs: Semen We oi cic cocci 78 
Lewin G GO. THMSTIOEGS 6.55 ccc cecccas 78 
Milwaukee Mechanics 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 51 
McKinley & Co., N. MES. ad. dale 50 
— State Life 
& J. Frank Co., Cincinnati....... 80 
Pak F. Huff & Co., (SCT epee 80 
National Surety 
Lewmi a Go.; Mastleed:. ... 6 oo.5 cs 310 
Melanles & Cai IN Yo icic cic cvs eccs 310 
National Union 
Cite de Sater, NW. OW. 6 cis cg co ecsnes 320 
New Amsterdam Cas. 
Curtis & Semeses, NY. coc cccccicess 7 
Meintey & Co., Ne Wisc ce esccccc. 75 
New Brunswick Ins. Co. 
Asthur Athme & Co., N.¥.......... 80 
Morley Wood & Co., Phila.......... 80 
New Jersey Fire 
Miliken & Pell, Newark............. . 60 
Curtis & Sanger, Cp) Ae ee 60 
Lewis & Co., ere chai aahc, # Garacas a 126 
Curtis & Gantets de. Yocs <0 5 otc ccuee 126 
McKinley & Co., N.Y. evecaa 125 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. hn ha ee 126 
Niagara Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 390 
North River Ins. Co 
Curtis & Sanger, eh) bh adinod 212 
Ohio National Life Ins. Co. 
A, & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati....... 41 
Reliance Fire 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila.......... 27 
Security Ins. of New Haven 
Crrten & Sanger, IN. Fe. 6 ook te lesen 135 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........--.. 134 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
McKinley & Co., N.Y... -scccvese 195 
Stuyvesant 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 238 
Lewis & Ga. Haslet. «65 occ. seve 238 
Transportation Insurance 
Perez rs Hall Cou, Wie... We F ciiees 55 
U.S. F. 
Curtis * ast Wa Ws 6 pcce ass 50k 368 
U. S. Fire Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & CRig Ie od ce eens 295 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., US dad'sc ves 295 
Curtis & Sanger, ; hh 2 ee ae 295 
Universal Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 79 
United States Merchants & Shippers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......20- 315 
Victory Insurance Co. 
Morley Wood & Co., Phila.......... 26 
Westchester Fire 
Mees OF Ce, Ei 6c ce vo tna des 74 
Contin & Baete Ns Yo ade cc cee veces 74 
Peres F. Tine & C6i, Ne Fiv'ccgs ccccevs 73 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Curtis & Saneer, NaoYs <.ccccccccves 1280 


Offered 


23 


315 


225 


310 
305 


1300 








INSURANCE 
STOCKS 





MEMBERS NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES 
333 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MORLEY, WOOD & CO. 


New York Phone, Whitehall 2300 
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Bid Offerep 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1285 dake 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1285 1300 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 730 740 

~ Tg. LS Sees 730 740 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 730 740 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Coatio & Gate ok ses. Vs 820 830 

Conning & Co., —— “See e er ree 820 830 

McKinley & Co., PRED ides cet oadns 820 830 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 820 830 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 335 345 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 335 345 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1800 1825 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1805 as 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 770 780 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 770 780 

Castle & San@ety Ils Fier. ccc ces 775 785 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 840 

Lewis & Co., Hartford......... Mi see 840 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 945 960 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 940 960 
Phoenix Insurance 

Custio & Senate, NeW sc. 6. 66 Seen 760 770 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 760 wales 

Lewie & Co., Hartlord........<0ccces 760 

McKEmiey & Co.; Ni ¥......0..6.... “FB 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1600 1610 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1600 1610 

Curtio @ Sameques No Vacs . ocince cece 1600 1610 

NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 

American Investment Securities Co. 

Chas. A. Day Co., Inc., Boston...... 18 22 
Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 15 25 
Boston Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 5 875 

Lewis & Co:, HartietGs... cc isc ee 850 a = 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 

Py. Re re ery ee ee 95 
CM ic: erin d Suites budinx saves 285 

Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 305 315 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 100 
Mass. Bond. & Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 500 515 
Mass, Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 35 45 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 48 51 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 400 420 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 275 
Providence-Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 535 555 
Springfield Fire and Marine : 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 750 800 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 36 41 


Is General Manager of American Foreign 

Henry Austin, fire manager of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, was elected gen- 
eral manager at the meeting of that organiza- 


tion last week. Mr. 
manager under Howard P. Moore. 


INDEPENDENCE 
INDEMNITY CO. 


Austin was assistant fire 


The premium income of this Com- 
pany has increased from $2,708,999 
in 1923 to $8,415,476 in 1926. Profits 


from investments in 1926 


were 


equivalent to over $18 per share. 


At the present market this stock is 


selling 30 points below its liquidat- 
ing value of $373.53 per share. 


Special Report on Request 


PEREZ F. HUFF CO., Inc. 


Bank & Insurance Co. Stocks 
75 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Beekman 6480 
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Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 3 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 
na Hu Age Limits from 0 to 60. 

1 Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 


of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 

















Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | } 4s | | 
Males and Females alike. ADAMS ST. 
Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. ¢{ Continental : Chicago a 
, c Commercial toc . fe) wi 
We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., | _Nav'l. Bk._| F |_Exchang if 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 7 ~ QUINCY ST. Roe 
Fed- Illinois = | 7/8 2 
Colony} eral | ® 
THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY s Res. |r] Merchants 


of CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. R. NUESKE, President 
The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through 




















JACKSON BOUL. 
Board 

of 
Trade 





Insurance 
Exchange 














Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 


























Are You Still A Sub Agent? 


Ambitious and Successful Men and 
Women prefer to Build, Own and 
Manage a business for themselves 


WHY NOT BECOME A GENERAL AGENT? 


Our plan provides an agreement for build- 
ing, ownership and management of success- 
ful General Agencies in the states of 
ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, TEXAS and 
OKLAHOMA 
Your communication will be treated with 
confidence 


IRA F. ARCHER 


Superintendent of Agencies 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Shreveport, La. 











THE DIRECT AGENCY SYSTEM A SUCCESS 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
The Third Ohio Company to Reach the Hundred Million Mark 


It took the first company thirty (30) years and the 
second company twenty-eight (28) years to accomplish 
what The Columbus Mutual has accomplished in 
nineteen and a half (1914) years. 


Our business has all been written direct 
through our own agents. THE COLUMBUS 
MUTUAL HAS PASSED IN VOLUME FIFTY- 
SIX (56) COMPANIES ITS OWN AGE OR OLDER 
and only one younger company has more business in 
force which did not combine with or reinsure other 
companies. 


“TWO HUNDRED MILLION IN ’32” 
HELP WRITE THE SECOND HUNDRED MILLION 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
C. W. BRANDON, Pres. D.E. BALL, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
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Increasing Mortality From Diabetes 


3y Frepertck L. Horrman, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HEN the insulin treatment for dia- 
\ \ betes was announced, it was expected 

with confidence that a material re- 
duction in the death rate would be achieved 
within a measurable period of time. This 
anticipation seemed to be justified in view of 
the decline in the death rate from 22.3 per 
100,000 in 1922, to 18.3 in 1924, but as shown 
by the table below the death rate in American 
cities with more than twenty million popula- 
tion has increased during the last three years 
successively 79 18.3 to 19.5 and for 1926 to 
21.3. 


I.—DEATHS FROM DIABETES, 1912-1926 
Death Rate 


Year No. Population Deaths per 100,000 
SUR So ee 3 18,316,421 2,877 15.7 
eee 37 18,760,482 3,014 16.1 
re 37 19,194,544 3,268 17.0 
| CEES 37 19,628,605 3,582 18.2 
BN sats oie a 37 20,062,667 3,762 18.8 
SESE ks 37 20,496,728 3,728 18.2 
AS a ee 37 20,930,790 3,422 16.3 
SE cen. canes 37 21,364,851 3)469 16.2 
Le 7 21,798,528 3,931 18.0 
ERO 37 22,222,588 4,014 18.1 
SASS ee 28 16,159,349 3,604 22.3 
A eer 32 21,619,549 4,412 20.4 
| eRe 34 22,805,152 4,166 18.3 
OL REIS 35 23,404,704 4,555 19.5 
RE Re Eos 34 24,202,400 5,165 21.8 


A further substantial reduction was antici- 
pated from the increasing practice of periodical 
medical examinations largely concerned with 
urinalysis and efforts to determine the earliest 
evidence of renal.diseases. It goes without say- 
ing that both insulin and medical examinations 
have had an effect, however difficult it may be 
to measure the results. If, therefore, the mor- 
tality from diabetes continues to increase, it is 
a reasonable assumption that diabetic disease 
is increasing at even a more rapid rate. But 
this increase in diabetes corresponds to the in- 
crease in cancer, which is also much more pro- 
nounced in cancerous diseases than in cancer 
as a cause of death. For in cancer to an in- 
creasing extent surgical operations, radium and 
X-ray treatment are yielding unquestionably 
beneficial results. Yet regardless of the pro- 
gress in medicine and surgery, early diagnosis 
and early operations the mortality from cancer 
continues to increase. 


Diabetes is essentially a nutritional disease 
Suggesting the evil consequences of erroneous 
dietary habits undoubtedly in the direction of 
too heavy a consumption of sugar. In a re- 
cent address of mine on “Cancer and Over- 
nutrition,” I have drawn attention to the in- 
creased per capita consumption of sugar in the 
United States, which in 1909 was 79.7 pounds; 


in 1916, 83.2 pounds; in 1920, 97.9 pounds and 
in 1924, 116.3 pounds. These are the official 
statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The advent of prohibition has 
given emphasis to candy eating habits on an 
enormous scale. It may be questioned if in 
any country in the world as large an amount 
of sugar per capita is consumed as in the 
United States. How far this increase in sugar 
consumption bears upon the increase in diabetes 
is, of course, a matter of conjecture. But all 
authorities on diabetes are agreed that the 
disease has its origin in a disordered metabol- 
ism demanding rigorous adherence to a very 
much restricted dietary from which sugar is 
largely eliminated.* 

The increase in the mortality from diabetes 
during 1926 has been practically general 
throughout the country. Out of 113 cities as 
set forth in the table below, 73 had an in- 
crease in the rate, but, of coursé, to a variable 
degree. 

The mortality from diabetes in some partic- 
ular localities is relatively small so that wide 
fluctuations may be looked for. But collec- 
tively the returns for 1925 and 1926 are con- 
cerned with more than 30,000,000 population, 
among whom the death rate from diabetes in- 
creased from 18.3 per 100,000 to 20.3. The 
highest diabetes death rate for the year was 
reported for Harrisburg, Penna. where it 
reached 37.8 per 100,000. The next highest is 
for Albany, N. Y., where the rate reached 
33.1. The only other two cities with rates in 
excess of 30 per 100,000 were Fort Wayne, 
Ind., with a rate of 30.5, and San Diego, Calif., 
with a rate of 30.9. In table number 3, how- 
ever, I give additional statistics for 1926 for 
22 cities, which include the city of Allentown 
where the rate for the year was 37.0, and Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., where the rate was 30.3. 

It would seem that the time has come for a 
more extended study of diabetes and its possible 





*In amplification of this statement, I am able to 
give some comparative statistics of sugar consumption 
for some of the principal countries of the world de- 
rived from the annual statistical Year Book of Nor- 
way. Sugar consumption in the United States in- 
creased between 1913 and 1925 from 36 kilos per capita 
to 51. For Germany it increased from 19 kilos to 20. 
For Great Britain and Ireland, there was a slight 
decline from 38 to 35. For Denmark there was an 
increase from 40 to 46; for Sweden from 25 to 33; 
for Norway from 20 to 25; for Finland from 16 to 
21; for Holland from 16 to 26; for Belgium from 15 
to 20; for France 18 to 21, while for Italy the con- 
sumption was only 5 kilos in 1913 but 7.7 kilos in 
1925. Finally for New Zealand, the sugar consump- 


tion decreased from 58 kilos per capita in 1913 to 46 
in 1925. 
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relation to factors and conditions subject to 
control. It certainly is disconcerting to find 
that the unquestionable benefits of the insulin 
treatment should not have proven effective dur- 
ing recent years in reducing the death rate. 
Diabetes is apparently much more common 
among the prosperous and well-to-do than 
among the poor. It is, therefore, peculiarly a 
disease affecting the interests of life insurance 
companies and their policyholders. It is a 
disease that may go on for years without detec- 
tion. The average age at death from diabetes 


II.—DIABETES IN 22 AMERICAN CITIES, 1926 


Allentown, Penna............ 94,000 35 37.0 
Altoona, Penna............+. 67, 000 15 22.4 
PI GM a9 sr tt dba dca 64 Om 55,700 6 10.8 
Ghastestoem,S. Co icccuicceds 74,100 16 21.6 
Davenport, Iowa............. 56,000 16 6 
po eer erie 113,000 11 9.7 
Evansville, Ind. ........cece- 95,100 16 16.8 
Flint, Mich £5, ee ay el 136,000 12 8.8 
Fresno, asc < «Sie aks 60,200 3 5.0 
Gary, Wasa csive tae aot ce 80,800 5 6.2 
Jacksonville, Fla............. 137,000 28 20.4 
Kansas City, Mo...........-. 375,000 64 17.1 
Lakewood, Ohio............. 59,500 1.7 
Little Rock, Ark............. 5,900 23 30.3 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.......... 58,300 12.0 
Oklahoma City, . .. Faea se 145,000 15 10.3 
 . & Seer 82,500 10 12.1 
jE) rere Pr pee 78,400 13 16.6 
ee ee 73,300 11 15.0 
OT" ©? eae 59,500 7 11.8 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna.......... 78,300 21 26.8 
Youngstown, Ohio........... 165,000 14 8.5 


in New York city in 1924 was 58.6 years, or 
almost precisely the same age as occurred in 
cancer, which was 58.7. These rates, however, 
are only for males. For females the average 
age at death was 60 years and in cancer 56.9. 
In the remainder of the State the average 
age at death was slightly higher. 

The total number of deaths from diabetes in 
the United States Registration Area in 1924 
was 16,453, corresponding to a crude death rate 
of 16.6 per 100,000. It is pointed out in the 
Mortality Report of the Census of 1924 that 
“this lower rate and the great discovery of the 
remedy ‘insulin’ strengthen the hope that the 
peak of mortality from diabetes mellitus has 
been passed.” But this prediction was not ful- 
filled as clearly shown by tabulations for rep- 
resentative American cities typical of the entire 
urban population. 

Of special interest is the diabetes mortality 
rate of New York city. For greater New 
York, the rate in 1925 was 22.4 and in 1926, 
25.1. Considered separately by boroughs for 
the year 1924, according to the census, the rate 
for the Bronx Borough was 20.9, for Brooklyn 
Borough 24.1, for Manhattan Borough 31.1, 
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for Queens Borough 22.0 and for Richmond 
Borough 23.0. 

Of interest also is the differentiation of the 
mortality from diabetes of the white and colored 
population of large cities. For Baltimore, 1924, 
the rate for the white population was 24.2 and 
for the colored 16.4. For Birmingham, Ala., 
the white rate was only 6.6, while the colored 
rate was 11.4. For Dallas, Texas, the white 
rate was 8.6, while the colored rate was 23.3. 
But conversely, for Houston, Texas, the white 
rate was 18.7 and the colored rate was 13.6. 
For Louisville, Ky., the white rate was 17.3 
and the colored 13.3. For Memphis, the rates 
were respectively 19.1 for the white and 17.6 
for the colored. Finally for New Orleans the 
white rate was 19.8 and the colored 15.0. It 
may, therefore, be safely conjectured in a 
general way that the negro is somewhat less 
liable to diabetes than the white, but the dif- 
ferences are not as markéd at the present time 
as in former years, due possibly, of course, to 
better medical treatment and better diagnosis. 

In an admirable editorial on the Curability 
of Diabetes in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association some time ago, it is said 
that : 

“The discovery of insulin and the unmistak- 
able clinical benefit that has attended its use 
have awakened the hope that a ‘cure’ of the 
disease is at hand. For various reasons it is 
unfortunate that ‘this impression has gained 
such widespread credence. Erroneous infor- 
mation about medical subjects invariably re- 
acts badly on the work of a profession often 
consequently charged with errors for which 
it is not responsible and which it has never 
countenanced. Furthermore, there are many 
occasions on which a physician has bezn obliged 
to disillusion some unfortunate sufferer. One 
of the foremost American students of diabetes 
frankly admits his unwillingness to regard any 
of his diabetic patients as ‘cured.’ He remarks 
that the term ‘arrested’ instead of ‘cured’ has 
found general acceptance in the literature of 
tuberculosis, and it is equally appropriate in 
diabetes. Some clinicians of wide experience 
believe that a diabetic patient may recover; but 
a sugar-free urine and a normal blood sugar 
content are not the sole indexes of a cure; 
both should be normal for years. Those who 
believe that it is better for the present to take 
the conservative standpoint and be slow to re- 
port cured or even arrested cases will find sup- 
port in the recent observations of Harrison of 
London. He has directed his attention to the 
possibility of partial cure that might be ascribed 
to the action of insulin. His patients were 
placed on a constant daily intake of carbohy- 
drate, protein, fat and calories, the dose of the 
hormone being adjusted to keep the blood sugar 
content within normal limits. There was no 
indication of even a partial remission of the 
disease as the result of observations lasting 
from eleven to eighteen months in a few se- 
lected cases. All needed as much or more 


insulin at the end of the study as at its be- 
ginning. Barely four years has elapsed since 
the use of insulin came into general vogue in 
clinical practice. 


It has revolutionized the 








treatment of diabetes in more ways than one. 
It has increased rather than diminished the 
need for careful regard to the diet, even though 
the restrictions of the latter are no longer as 
rigid as formerly. The time has not yet arrived, 
however, to foster the belief of a curative con- 
trol over one of the most perplexing of human 
chronic diseases.” 

Since reference has been made to English 
observations on diabetes, I include the follow- 
ing table showing the death rate per 100,000 
of population for England and Wales, 1915- 
1925, according to sex: 


DIABETES MORTALITY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1915-1925 


(Rate per 100,000) 


Year Male Female Total 
ree 14.2 12.1 13.0 
| BRR RA 14.8 11.4 12.9 
LO er are 12.8 9.6 11.0 
mis ion 12.0 9.0 10.3 
RAS Sees 1.8 10.0 10.8 
BO 10.0 10.1 10.0 
| eee 10.8 pe | 10.8 
| Serer 11.6 12.2 11.9 
ean 10.5 11.2 11.4 
Lo rrr re 10.2 11.6 10.9 
NE ick babaweus 9.8 12.5 11.2 








WE WANT LIVE WIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


Highest commissions paid to 
those who can produce and organ- 
ize a territory. We give better 
and more protection for the same 
money than any other company; 
also better service to policy 
holders and agents. 


If you can produce, we need you 


INCOME 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 


Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
$4,696,313.08 on Deposit with the 
. Indiana Insurance Department 


$567,115.17 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$45,000,000.00 


NEW yee WA POLICIES, Low: RATES. 

D ‘ABILITY CL Aus pou INDEM- 
NITY PROVISIO MONT INCOM E, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


Insurance in Force 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TEXAS, [OWA 
AND RLIBORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 




















The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
greatest jury in the world—the American 
public. 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders. There is no better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 


For seventy-six years the Mas- | 











North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


Chas. M. McCabe, President 
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This table indicates a decided reduction in 
1916 for males, while for females the rate in 
the meantime has risen slightly. For both sexes 
combined, the rate in 1915 was 13.0, against 
11.2 in 1925, but the rate for that year was 
higher than for the previous year regardless 
of the widespread use of the insulin method.* 

For a thorough understanding of the com- 
plicated situation affecting the diabetes death 
rate, an extended analysis of ages at death for 
and subsequent to the use of insulin would be 
necessary. Such a discussion, however, does 
not fall within the province of the present dis- 


cussion. The argument, however, has been . 


advance by Dr. C. R. V. Coutts in a letter to 
the London Times dated December 18, 1926, 
that, “the power of insulin to prolong the life 
of diabetics up to age 45 is definitely estab- 
lished.” He also holds that “its effect at older 
ages is not apparent in the returns for the 
reason that in earlier life diabetes is an acute 
disease, the symptoms of which develop rapidly, 
and therefore a great majority of cases come 
under medical treatment. In middle and later 
life the character of the disease changes. It 
develops so slowly that a very large number 
of diabetics discover their condition for the 
first time by accident, when, for example, they 
have submitted to a medical examination for 
life insurance.” This writer adds the further 
conclusion that “cheap sugar is not an unmixed 
blessing.” In other words, as far as it is 
possible to judge, about the best safeguard 
against diabetes lies in frequent but thoroughly 
qualified medical examinations, including a com- 
plete urinalysis. Hence the great practical 
value of the longevity services which have been 
established by a number of life insurance com- 
panies and which give priority to urinalysis 
as perhaps the most definite means of detecting 
incipient diseases. But a large amount of pub- 
lic education as well as medical education will 
be necessary to bring about an improvement in 
a situation which certainly does not reflect to 
the credit of the medical profession at the pres- 
ent time. 





*The death rate from diabetes in Prussia has in- 
creased to an extraordinary degree during recent years. 
was 1.44 per 100,000. The rate for 1901 had increased 
can only be accounted for by material changes in the 
mode of living. For 1881 the death rate from diabetes 
was 1.44 per 100,000. One rate for 1901 had increased 
to 4.75 and for 1911 to 8.25. For 1921 the rate had 
fallen to 6.59, but since that year there has been a 
rapid rise as follows: 


oT ee Le Peer Cee 7.54 
2k eee ry ers re 7.94 
1DZA. vic cccwncgsctesccesecese 9.08 
ADRS sv eeisice sons ovcs vececcecs 10.75 


The rate for males throughout the long period has 
been in excess of the corresponding rate for females. 
In 1925 the male rate was 11.04 and the female rate 
10.47. The rate in urban districts was 15.08 and rural 
districts only 5.56. The rate appears to have been 
only very slightly affected by the war reaching, how- 
ever, a minimum for recent years of 5.84 in 1918. 


Reserve Loan Life Continues to Make Big 
Gains 


For the month of November, the Reserve 
Loan Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, 
shows an increase of insurance in force of 17 
per cent. This company has made large gains 
all through the year 1927 


III.—DIABETES IN 113 AMERICAN CITIES 
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: 1925 1926 
PND ne ced ole Oa Wen os cea owas copewenaNs 222,240 15 6.7 225,000 26 11.6+ 
pS Re: Bere eee mene, Cores 117,820 24 20.4 119,000 43 36.1+ 
po RS Be ee eee Ee Gn ees mea _§3,287 17 31.9 53,800 15 27.9 
I TNT 5 SSeS cic Biri es 0 oe as ec edaiastnn wes 796,296 197 24.7 808,000 221 27 .4+ 
IE inicate enierein ta aredin odnwicececcaweatabte 46,209 9 13.6 67,800 9 13.3 
IEG! oo ous abet aban dale cg naatemandees 71,915 5 7.0 72,900 11 15.1+ 
NN FEIN ixigacru. culty coats sic ecie nua nen eeu ee ae 205,670 37 18.0 211,000 34 16.1 
NE accra x 6a 6 68 hx u Race 09.0 AU Re pee eb meae 779,620 166 21.3 787,000 206 26 .2+ 
MIEN cos 6 Vc Rae's am xian xG'0n.6 sin eewenindmes 151,010 16 10.6 152,500 26 17.0+ 
UI IS Sg 2 as dD cc treis on 0's walee asc eke els 71,536 14 19.6 72,495 24 33.1+ 
II itn so 6 oa cuneate ccaeecd se deeee dup wen 538,016 107 19.9 ,000 112 20.6+ 
0 SAS 25: Sa Be pape Seat 9 ph 128,642 22 47-2 131,000 30 22.9+ 
ae en eer ares 106,260 10 9.4 110,000 12 10.9+ 
CE BONES. x dved ad ccvodeswacddanneceon 50,561 3 5.9 52,100 4 7.7+ 
CUR I a. ais 6. os cdg cck’s ote ees « Hee eee bueneees 47,247 2 4.2 48,200 10.4+ 
CRON fle ns wasie hat Omer iin twe + One nae aeee 2,995,239 644 21.5 3,048,000 784 25.7+ 
I IN oo oid co en wc dbo eden cdaseeeees 409,333 93 22.7 411,000 107 26 .0+ 
ES Eo” Ee en A oe eee 936,485 146 15.6 960,000 154 16.0+ 
I OU oc a A Se hrc awed new emuclcasadeates 279,836 57 20.4 285,000 62 21.8+ 
I a vo wi i oyu cidilerawe ares ls aid dele auewateled 58,309 13 22.3 58,500 15 25.6+ 
PN. oc ba cans ddiead elects ccaus cagecdeng dea 194,450 33 17.0 203,000 31 15.3 
BDaytont, Ohio. .... cece Rotel e Acie saiw hou toeawe oabe 172,942 39 22.6 177,000 43 24.3+ 
eR OE adi onars 6.5 hd Ree ae e CeCan ea wmalenin 280,911 31 11.0 285,000 39 13.7+ 
IS. o.. Sa. . (ib oc ac eusetudavaneneee 141,441 19 13.4 146,000 20.5+ 
I ao owas o's Ocoee bab ooiea oeneraes naweeeeen 1,242,044 206 16.6 1,290,000 207 16.0 
pO tar Ore eee ne 109,298 19 17.4 2,000 21 18.8+ 
MR NIN ook ood «AO ig nid can dece da adinesemens 104,929 7 6.7 109,000 6.4 
I Dodie cas de 4 bsp lnc s eee cévceccaweses 121,627 18 14.8 125,263 24 19.2+ 
ES SR, Rs sieidid ww veka duiee ewes 128,993 23 17.8 131,000 40 30.5+ 
I 2 oo Sop Ay cad wok dianed mana baled 97,846 14 14.3 99,900 16 16.0+ 
I IER 6.5) o chee y obioa sc amgia es tae metama 154,847 13 8.4 159,000 12 7.5 
CS ns ede oh aes 3 os do daedwn de daeed 22,947** 3 13.1 22,947 13.1 
Cen IN Ss. nrdccC th ros csceve conuned meee 153,698 36 23.4 156,000 34 21.8 
pS) | SR eee eee et ee 81,731 1 1.2 87,800 3 3.4+ 
WN RNUIINS cna cnc db<pecscosers we ves. dte bale 83,422 23 27 .6 84,600 32 37 .8+ 
I Bo os ck oO ok one ve cededdees eee 160,197 20 12.5 164,000 21 12.8+ 
po RE ee Ere ee 59,415 9 15.1 60,421 12 19.9+ 
EE IEE 5 60 Solon os mcaes cop oe <scieeOeae 236,381 21 8.9 ,000 24 9.4+ 
Ss. Sse ciksie Lacbicle cnet Wee Aiea wade 358,819 56 15.6 367,000 69 18,8+ 
po ag re ricis it rere st tka 57,972 9 15.5 59,700 7 11.7 
pO eS Se eae ee rt ere ree 53,613 6 11.2 ,500 12 22.0+ 
I I oo diy code Chek dia wecltictbebcedsicauwd 116,053 16 13.8 117,000 18 15.4+ 
I eae a chs x 5:08 cc Sawn eiebieradcs wee Soe 95,464 15 15.7 8,900 11 11.1 
ay SR Se ae eee er rere e 70,753 Se et 73,200 8 10.9+ 
NL INO oa, o'vishdas Roto ckalatdeubereaadsmeee 93,527 22 23.5 93,500 14 15.0 
NR TR a etn ie ia Pi Ga coos Wea cdenensecanads 60,941 21 34.5 62,000 17 27.4 
jo ES RS a eee ery ir 91,182 8 8.8 97,700 14 14.3+ 
pe Ss | Se ee ee eee 1,222,500 136 44% 1, ,000 161 12.4+ 
pe 8 ee | Pe Pere ern so er 110,296 20 18.1 114,000 10 8.8 
I I ihc Sain vc.c rolls s Cobes< se acnaent maeeed 103,081 9 8.7 104,000 17 16.3+ 
CN FD do o's sans Som Dida claves tectwieeee 58,237 5 8.6 9,200 2 3.4 
ED Sos oco:0 0's Boek o bcs dele dt et tat chlo tes 51,789 5 9.7 52,400 9 17.2+ 
pO SR? Pe er ree ce ees ee 83,097 10 12.0 84,000 18 21.4+ 
I WON a5 s a: brag Bice acoc.ndd senatorial 509,192 82 16.1 517,000 102 19.7 
DEMUGUIEE, DEIN. «5 coche cs eecscudcrsnccce cs “6% 425,435 87 4 434,000 91 21.0+ 
pS re tee we j 65,955 6 9.1 66,800 7 10.5+ 
pS ee eae eae aes 136,220 17 12.5 137,000 17 12.4 
I Dacce dad. « Wich c dey sacs ees aeve ee 452,513 73 16.1 459,000 77 16.8+ 
pO ree ere rere ee ani 135,129 17 12.6 137,659 13 9.4 
5 a a eS ae Sen ee ae 68,039 9 13.2 69,600 14 20.1+ 
De GES «. os Ge nade cece sed ersewemes make 178,927 41 22.9 182,000 50 28.5+ 
DEAR os x oe ee ac wniees oa. one aw a dag es 414,493 7 18.3 419,000 93 22.2+ 
Oe ON Rn ee rer ee 53,003 10 18.9 ,700 5 9.1 
NINE I. :s50-8. 5.6.0: tbvwln ah sides dewgsa ed tesiepan 32,016 5 15.6 32,336 8 24.7+ 
RI a or's76 6-5, dota a oe ele.s HONS b2:. doe ames ee 5,873,356 1,313 22.4 5,924,000 1,485 25.1+ 
Sey Pe a Sarre ry rr et eee 169,121 6 3.5 ,000 7.5+ 
pO AS RG ae Fe Sarpy nee earn ee 253,700 7 18.5 261,000 71 27 .2+ 
OS 2 Gee oe ee errs ar ee 35,379 4 11.3 35,800 3 8.4 
elas 5 ocho votes enlace ps alalble ge poe = ie 56,732 ll 19.4 58,400 6 10.3 
TE is ay ood 6 2's Wo Sabre Hed det eudanes oases 68,979 4 5.8 69,900 5 7.2+ 
pe ER Cae Pe ee ere Te et 141,695 31 21.9 143,000 28 19.6 
pe ee Ae ree Se rrr 35,712 4 41.3 36,400 19.2+ 
pee core rrr re err er 1,979,364 354 17.9 2,008,000 373 18.6+ 
WINE o's discal occ ccocevenesionssasenss 631,563 127 20.1 647,000 115 18.1 
a gic cc deceeheanasonescorbepeseed 75,333 16 21.2 76,400 10 13.1 
I ore oe nga dddemslnerecusecuses 326,998 50 15.3 340,740 68 20 .0+ 
(OE EEE SSE SS ee rear re cr rere 59,029 5 8.5 59,900 9 15.0+ 
IMIR TD Be oo onc n Caldu caine ondccevevcnceneceses 267,918 63 23.5 275,000 62 22.5 
EN ES RS Peers er rr ee ee 43,787 3 6.9 43,900 4.6 
CS A RPS rr ree ee 38,608 6 15.5 39,131 10 25.6+ 
NIE io ois bees eocciclctccw acoder Mkseensessoss 67,707 6 8.9 69,400 7 10.1+ 
TR PIG on. o.oo oo 5 5 ois cc eis cca yao roswecaceses 112,707 36 31.9 114,000 29.8 
pO eee arerer, tree 186,403 23 12.3 189,000 37 19.6+ 
I Oi a Sa oo oso. 0s visa s daw ccsiseews égindueacends 58,208 16 27.5 61,900 14.5 
pS 2 SR rr open Pree oe er 316,786 62 19.6 321,000 7 24.0+ 
Cee COE 5 a's oc cnlvicieicpciccdsccsevetaseseses 72,260 17 23.5 73,400 4 19.1 
Se A ea vid odo sive ct cbd os walt Venere aeenesee 821,543 151 18.4 0,000 171 20.6+ 
SE Nd go .aic cab ete Ps Vi dcevrceresscanane 246,001 5 21.5 245,900 22.6+ 
ee Ee Ph er i eee ee 42,821 8 18.7 42,900 5 13. 
Salt Lake CTI cae hbase cegased csndaltciedoeee 130,948 22 16.8 133,000 21 15.8 
Si I URS gg cb bi dec crac ce rdrcceaccovescs 198,069 18 9.1 205,000 17 8.3 
San Diego, Calif |e RRR 2a EA er ee 106,047 32 30.2 110,000 34 30.9+ 
EN Ee ee ee Pee Te 557,530 106 19.0 567,000 109 19.2+ 
GeO RE, The Tow oss 0 don comicscvostosqaccnesese 92,786 22 23.7 93,000 18 19.4 
RI ns ale 6 oles oinakspawiecccsandeerenwedenee 395,530 56 14.2 411,500 58 14.1 
SASUIONB Gs 6 id's 6 ASL s 5 ois 0 dco hee ties seaaveeee 99,032 4 4.0 100,000 11 11.0+ 
Spokane SO ee a he Oh DEO eS hana cle 108,897 16 14.7 109,000 32 29.4+ 
STS os 3 5 bab 5 ab o> oo Rave earanae mays 63,923 1% ‘|. 20.3 64,700 17 _.26.3+ 
Springfield, NS ee ce rp cia heea wed we cee 6 oe 142,065 31 21.8 145,000 26 17.9 
Rg ac. cosh ukvncs acid vaweundatns<s 68,725 14 20.4 200 9 12.8 
RN os, ach coh casc epi lcdaesaceoens 182,003 61 33.5 185,000 51-276 
FSS GSI (Oe SRY Seige iis es oe nee 104,455 2 ©—-:19..1 ,000 19 17.9 
"BOM, Us. o's oo 4.0) dics. o tidin 0d ob <5 o RBACHEP RES #040 .8 94,743 12 12.7 102,000 12 11.8+ 
PE ERS 2 5s ot. og oh cael ape swkgnnea ceescig 71,071 10 14.1 71,900 17 23 .6+ 
. ee ee eee re ee 287,380 38 13.2 295,000 od 18.3+ 
inci Mahee ee AR. 58 co ea oN Reha cdow as 55,411 6 10.8 ,500 8 14.2+ 
TE oa hates tah @ 0:5 iden 2B > ie las <0 132,020 19 14.4 134,000 29 «-21.6+ 
PN RR RS REG. SORE ASF aa 72,223 12 16.6 72,300 17. 23.5+ 
pS OY > ae CRN aie li oe enone 514,000 Uj ie 528,000 105 919. 9+ 
IPI, Ws nee a sdk ao aing roe enka 56,208** 9 16.0 ;208 14 24.9+ 
eee WEG) ick id an ddan ds Des on0es 69,031 5 7.2 71,800 1 1.4 
SN ac nadect Mass satectedaceseeess 190,757 27 «(14.2 193,000 27 «14.0 
Sl eae 113,647 28 24.6 116,000 12 10.3 
3 


32,619,107 5,961 18.3 33,260,600 6,758 


**Population Jan., 1920. 
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HE withdrawal from the coal mine 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance field by the American Mine 
Owners Mutual, U. S. F. & G., As- 
sociated Companies, and Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Insurance Company, in 
such rapid succession, has precipitat- 
ed an unprecedented demand for, and 
correspondence regarding, catastro- 
phe reinsurance for coal mine self- 
insurers. 
We issue this form of coverage at 
attractive rates and pay liberal com- 
missions to brokers. 


Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
242 South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Cash Capital, $750,000.00 


6 hi I Fg 
CASUALTY AND SURETY CGMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Home Office — Brumder Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Executive Offices Eastern Department 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 100 Maiden Lane 
New Orleans New York 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY, AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 














SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 


NATION Industrial Life Insurance 
ACCIORNT Health & Accident Insurance 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Total claims paid 27 years ending 
December 31, 1926, $51,810,954.80 











C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE - . - TENN. 







































































VOLUMES I and II—NOW READY! 
American Men Mortalit | 
erican Men Mo y ; 
Si 
Premium and Reserve Tables 
AM ©) 
0: 
VOLUME I. (Now Ready) dc 
: 1 th 
NET PREMIUMS 314% a 
Upon both full Level Premium and Illinois Stand- tui 
ard Bases, for seventy-five or more plans of annual- ble 
premium life, endowment and term insurance; also 
Single Premiums, Life and Endowment; Commuta- sit 
tion Columns; also supplementary tables of annual spi 
premiums on the New Jersey preliminary-term rai 
standard, for those plans and ages at which that hay 
standard requires higher reserves than regular to 
Illinois Standard. ing 
For two and three joint lives (equal ages) Com- ‘ 
mutation Columns, Life Single Premiums, and r 
annual premiums (both Full Level Premium and 
Illinois Standard) for Whole Life, 20-Payment dar 
Life, and 20-Year Endowment Plans. ao 
VOLUME Il. che 
TERMINAL RESERVES 31% re 
Full Level Premium Basis J 
For all the annual-premium plans (single-life and :" 
joint-life) comprised in Volume I. tia 
VOLUME IiIl - 
TERMINAL RESERVES 3),,% 
Illinois Standard Basis 
For all the annual-premium plans (single-life and 
joint-life), including New Jersey Standard supple- 
ment, except term plans, comprised in Volume I. 
These volumes are clearly printed on a high 
grade of paper, and handsomely bound in a style 
similar to Illinois Standard Tables, compiled by 
the same authors. The methods of calculation 
are those which made Illinois Standard Tables 
a nearly errorless work. 
The three elaborate volumes have uniform, dur- 
able; morocco back and corners and attractive 
cloth sides, this substantial binding insuring long 
life of the book while being continuously used for bs 
reference purposes from day to day. No expense ou 
has been spared in cost of compilation, letter press, thi 
quality of paper and binding in the production 
of this EpITIOon DE Luxe of one of the greatest 
Actuarial Publications. The three books contain — 
together about 800 pages, and the page measures 1. 
734 x 1034 inches. lar 
PRICES fits 
Single Volume, $60 put 
Set of Three Volumes, $150 A 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY " 
CHICAGO NEW YORK I 
VOLUME I.—NOW READY! 
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Can Your Wife Scrub Floors? 


By Hersert P. BIickLey 


to Jud. He had expected to see a 

bright, bustling little station with a line- 
up of motor cars and a brilliantly lighted Main 
Street running from the station through the 
center of the town. 

As it was, the night was dark and gloomy. 
One single hurricane lamp over the station 
door was all the illumination visible except for 
the green signal light at the end of the plat- 
form, which, while he looked at it, blinked and 
turned to red as the departing train closed the 
block. 

Jud Benson, starting out on his career as in- 
surance agent, felt somewhat depressed and his 
spirits were not brightened by a fine drizzle of 
rain which had set in. He probably would 
have become quite gloomy if he had been left 
to his own imaginings, but someone waé ¢all- 
ing, “Taxi! Taxi!” 


EK DGEHILL depot was a disappointment 


“Hello!” he answered. 


A long lean individual emerged from the 
darkness, and picked up Jud’s suit case. “Any- 
other baggage, sir?” 

“Yes, I’ve a trunk somewhere. 
check.” 

“T’ll get it” said the lean one. 
be back in a minute.” 

Jud climbed into the waiting Ford and sat 
down. “What a welcome!” he mused. “It 
doesn’t look much like a live town to me.” 


Here’s the 


“Jump in, I'll 





This is the second chapter in the life 
of Jud Benson, a newly appointed life in- 
surance agent. Watch the Life Insurance 
Educational Section of THE SPECTATOR 
for more chapters concerning his progress. 





The man reappeared in a few minutes with 
the trunk and lashed it to the running board. 


“College Arms,” said Jud, “but stop at the 
post office first I want to post a letter.” 


One thing which struck Jud as soon as they 
left the station was the condition of the road 
on which they were traveling. It was wide 
and in splendid condition and down each side 
at regular intervals ran a row of maple trees. 


“T’m Jake Larkin,” announced the stranger 
when the old bus had settled down to her run- 
ning stride. “I suppose you’re the new insur- 
ance man, eh? Ain’t got no use for insurance 
myself, nor none of my friends neither. There’s 
been seven insurance men come here in the last 
three years and none of them could stick it. 
Too much opposition.” 


“But why should people oppose it? Surely 


nobody can have any valid objection to insur- . 


ance ?” 

“Well, not all insurance of course,” Jake 
modified, “just life insurance—it’s onnatural. 
We're a religious community down here at 
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On October 27 we were licensed to 
write life insurance in Florida, making 
our 20th state. Write for territory in 
that state, or in other localities. 


Over 300 New Agents 


have joined our ranks since September 
1. They are finding our new Big Dol- 
lar Policy, providing life insurance 
with double and triple indemnity bene- 
fits, the greatest business-getter ever 
put into a life agent’s hands. 

A splendid line of policies, including 
juvenile, at attractive rates. 
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In the Good 
Old Days--- 


1} an old man could pick up odd jobs 
and with little assistance he man- 
aged to make his living. 


But Now--- 


Where has the odd-job man gone? 
Where is the “Jack of all trades” 
| we used to see? In this age of 








highly specialized and_ scientific 
business there is little demand for 
his services. He is forced to live 
cn the graciousness of his children 
or friends—if he has any. 


What a field for old-age pension 
insurence, a plan that makes it pos- 
sible for the young or middle-aged 
man to pension himself. This policy 
is part of the regular equipment 
given Mutual Trust agents. 
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Edgehill and we’ve always contended that in- 
vesting in life insurance was attempting to take 
the power out of the Almighty’s hand. When 
we are called we got.to go and all the life in- 
surance in the world won’t save us.” 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked Jud, more to 
himself than to the driver of the Ford, “that 
I have a pretty hard row to hoe.” 

“What d’ye say? You ain’t changed your 
mind and decided to go in for farming have 
ye?” asked Jake. 

“No,” said Jud, “I haven’t. * * * I stp- 
pose you’ve been in this taxi business for some 
time ?” 

“Sure thing. About fifteen years.” 

“Married ?” 


“very 
“Any family?” 
“Two boys. Seven and twelve.” 


“Why are you working Jake?” 
“Say, what are you getting at? 
ye mean, why am I working?” 


What do 


“Just what I say. What are you working 
for; for the fun of it?” 

“No fear. I’m working because I’ve got to 
keep things going. The wife’s not awfully 
strong and the kids are going to school and be- 
sides we’ve all got to live. Then I’m putting a 
little bit aside when I can for a rainy day,— 
a nest-egg, so to speak, that I can live on when 
I’m old and can’t work any more.” 

“T see; savings bank account, eh?” 

“Yep.” 

“Been saving long, Jake?” 

“Yep—about eighteen years.” 

“You must have a considerable amount saved 
by now.” 

“Well, Mr. Benson—you are Mr. Benson, 
aren’t you? I haven’t very much. You see I’ve 
had to draw out all my savings two or three 
times since I started the first time. Sickness 
and one thing and another at home, you know. 

“It is hard, isn’t it?” Sympathized Jud. 

“It certainly is, sir, and I don’t seem to be 
making much headway,” replied Jake wistfully. 

“There’s another point about this business 
too,” said Jud, “which has, no doubt, given you 
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some cause for serious thought. Every intelli- 
gent man, Jake, some time or other during his 
life, has to face two great questions; the first 
is, who is going to take care of him when he is 
old? and the second is, “who is going to look 
after his wife and kiddies if he dies or is laid 
up permanently by sickness or injury?” 

“I often think about that, sir, and the more 
I think the more muddled I become, because, 
as far as I can see, there’s ain’t no real satis- 
factory answer. It’s all right for Mr. Winter- 
spoon to say “The Lord will provide”—but look 
at the widow Lambton. When Ted Lambton 
died who looked after her? She’s scrubbing 
floors at the Arms now, and then there’s Mrs. 
Skilley and her four kids. Who’s providing 
for them? Mrs. Skilley, by taking in wash- 
ing and spending her life sweating over a wash 
tub. Ted had a life insurance policy and so 
did Skilley but their widows both have to work 
like hell to keep body and soul together.” 

They had reached the town by this time and 
were emerging from the tree lined side streets 
into the park. 


Jake stopped the machine at the post office 
and posted Jud’s letter for him, which contained 


an application for a policy on his own life to 
provide an income of $50 a month for his 
widowed mother if he died. 


This done, and with a feeling that he had a 
lot of hard work ahead of him, Jud proceeded 
to the hotel where he was greeted warmly by 
the jovial proprietor, Mr. P. Turner. 


“This is Mr. Benson, ‘P. T.,’ said Jake, in- 
troducing his fare to mine host, Mr. Benson— 
Mr. Turner.” 


“Glad to see you, Mr. Benson,” shouted P. T. 
“Come right in. Supper’s ready and waiting 
this ten minutes. Stick around, Jake, if you’re 
not pressed for time and give Mr. Benson a 
hand with his unpacking after supper.” 


After his meal Jud went immediately to his 
rooms, where he found Jake awaiting him with 
his trunk and bags. He had reserved two ad- 
joining rooms—one for his office and sitting 
room; the other his bedroom. 

“T’d like you to tell me some more about 
Mrs. Lambton and Mrs. Skilley, Jake,” said 
Jud as he unlocked his suit case and trunk. 
“Didn’t you say that their husbands both left 
them some insurance?” 
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“Yes, sir, I did,” replied Jake, “and to give 
the devil his due both policies were paid very 
promptly and in full, in fact Mrs. Skilley got 
$200 more than she had bargained for, but 
after all what good did it do either of them? 
They didn’t know how to handle money. Some 
bird got hold of Mrs. Skilley and persuaded 
her to buy a lot of shares in some fool com- 
pany, and that was the last she saw of her in- 
surance money; but Mrs. Lambton was differ- 
ent. It seems she had wanted a piano all her 
life but never had the money to pay even the 
first installment, so when she got her thousand 
dollars she paid the funeral expenses and 
bought a piano, on the same afternoon, there- 
by saving herself a trip to town. ‘Killing two 
birds with one stone,’ as she said, but the only 
bird she killed was her own golden goose be- 
cause she hadn’t another blessed cent to live on. 
So in two months she had to sell back her 
piano for exactly one-third of the price she had 
paid for it and what she got kept her going 
for another month. Then when there was 
nothing more left she went to work. She tried 
teaching first but that failed, then she took up 
fancy sewing but couldn’t make enough to keep 
a canary alive; then plain dressmaking, and 
when she was turned out of her home and the 
furniture seized for rent, she came over here 
and scrubbed floors.” 

“Could your wife scrub floors, Jake?” 

“She could not, Mr. Benson, and I hope by 
the grace of God she'll never be called upon 
to try.” 


“How much would your wife need to live on 
Jake if she didn’t have you to provide for her? 
I mean the very least she would need each 
month just to keep food in the house and that 
kind of thing.” 


“Well, sir, I don’t exactly know. Probably 
about $150 each month. She might do it on 
that. 


“No, no, Jake, much less than that, she 
wouldn’t have you to feed, you know; and you 
own your own house don’t you?” 


“Yes, sir.” 


“Well she wouldn’t have rent to pay either. 
Let us say that she could squeeze through on 
$75 a month, or at a pinch, $50 a month for 10 
years—she wouldn’t absolutely need it after 
that if your boys grow up and do well. An 
income of $50 a month for 10 years on a 5% 
per cent interest basis would require a capital 
of $4650. If you died to-day Jake would your 
wife be able to lay her hand on that much 
ready money right now? 


“No, sir, she wouldn’t,” admitted Jake, “all 
she would have would be what she could get 
for the two cars and the few hundred dollars 
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I have in the bank, and that would just about 
bury me comfortably.” 


“Well, Jake, the only way in which you can 


make absolutely sure that your wife won't have 
to scrub floors is to take a life insurance pol- 
icy to provide her with an income of $50 a 
month for 10 years. . If you don’t die in your 
early years, at age 60 you would be able to 
draw the entire proceeds of the policy your- 
self or take the monthly income, or, if you 
became disabled and couldn’t work any more 
the income would start at once and continue un- 
til age 60, and while you were receiving this 
income no deposits would have to be made on 
the’ policy, and at age 60, no matter how much 
you had drawn in income yourself prior to 
that, you would still have the option of con- 
tinuing the monthly income or accepting the 
full amount of the policy in a lump sum to- 
gether with the dividend accumulations. These 
dividends would be just the same as if you had 
paid the premiums 
whatever would be made for any deposits or 
income paid to you by the company before age 


60.” 


“Is that life insurance you’re talking about 


5”) 


now, Mr. Benson? 


yourself—no deductions 


“Certainly it is Jake,” replied Jud. 


“Well I never heard tell of life insurance 
like that before. How much does it cost and 
how does it work?” 


“It doesn’t actually cost you anything. It is 
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very much like your bank account Jake, with 
this one great difference. If you died your 
bank account would pay your wife exactly the 
amount you had deposited in it. But the Star 
Life Insurance Company would immediately 
place to the credit of your wife on your death 
not the amount you had saved, but the total 
amount you had hoped to save, and dividends 
as well, and would pay your wife the whole 
lump sum or the income you arrange. 


“You can never pay in premiums the amount 
we guarantee to pay to your wife or to you, 
and you may pay much less. The annual de- 
posit required is very small compared with the 
benefits it guarantees. Can you put aside $200 
a year, Jake?” 


“T think I could, Mr. Benson—I know I 


could.” 


Jud continued quietly to unpack his trunk 
and arrange the disposition of his office mate- 
rial, while Jake, lost in thought, sat on the 
radiators by the window turning over in his 
mind this new thing which he had discovered. 
A cold chill passed through him as he pictured 
his frail little wife kneeling on a piece of 
sacking scrubbing the floors of the big hotel— 
in those few minutes he made up his mind on 
the whole thing. 


“Mr. Benson,” he asked suddenly, “when can 
I start one of those insurance deposit accounts? 
Can I start now—to-night ?” 
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HE construction of a fine, lasting 

Life Insurance structure depends 

toa great extent on the efficiency of the 

field man, and if the field man is to 

achieve the best results, he must be 

supplied with the finest material and 
implements with which to build. 


Those which The Guardian provides 
for its field force are of proved value, 
evidence of which is to be found in the 
record of the Company’s progress and 
the individual success of its fieldmen. 
A connection with The Guardian may 
prove to you to be ‘“‘the right place 
for the right man.” 
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